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HE visit of Rev. Newman Hall to the 

United States gave opportunity to multi- 
tudes of our people to see and hear one of 
whom and his remarkable labors and successes 
they often heard. His fine social qualities, his 
generous feelings toward our country and peo- 
ple, his hearty and just appreciation of our in- 
stitutions and manner of life, endeared him to 
Americans. His labors while among us, his 
earnest Christian spirit, his evangelical ser- 
mons, won for him the esteem and love of Chris- 
tians of all denominations. He is known to 
American Christians chiefly through his won- 
derful and successful labors in the famous Sur- 
rey Chapel, London, and the best sketch of Mr. 
Hall is certainly a notice of his work and meth- 
ods in connection with this unique ecclesiastical 
organization. 

Surrey Chapel was founded by the famous 
Rowland Hill, known to many only for his great 
wit, but endeared to multitudes who knew more 
of him by his goodness, his kindness, his de- 
voutness, his zeal for God and the souls of men. 
In his earlier years Mr. Hill zealously labored 
as a clergyman of the Established Church of 
England. But he refused to be bound by any 
law of its exclusiveness, insisting on his right, 
as a minister of Christ, to preach the Gospel, 
“in season and out of season,” wherever the 
opportunity was presented. For this he was re- 
proved as disorderly, and forbidden by some of 
the bishops to enter the pulpits of their dio- 
ceses. Zealous for the spiritual good of the 
neglected masses of the poor of London, and not 
to be repressed by episcopal censure, he se- 
lected a suitable site on the south of the 


Thames, and there, with the help of his friends, 
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erected Surrey Chapel, and opened it for wor- 
ship on June 8, 1783. 

He never formally severed himself from the 
Episcopal Church, and therefore, as well as 
from his love for that form of worship, he con- 
tinued to use the English Book of Common 
Prayer. He was often assisted by evangelical 
Episcopalian brethren, among whom wére such 
men as Venn and Scott. But gradually all help 
from that quarter ceased. The clergy of the 
Establishment shrank from incurring the cen- 
sure by which Rowland Hill was honored. 
They preferred being “orderly” in the eccle- 
siastical sense, to the carrying out of the great 
commission of the Divine Head of the Church. 
Thus Rowland Hill was thrown entirely among 
the Free Churches or Non-Conformists. 

Mr. Hill continued in the pastorate of Surrey 
Chapel till April 17, 1833, a period of fifty years, 
and then entered into rest, after having thor- 
oughly organized a most remarkable and effi- 
cient ecclesiastical association for carrying the 
Gospel among the poorer and laboring classes. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. James Sher- 
man, a man full of tender affection and sympa- 
thy, who continued to carry forward the great 
labors of Rowland Hill till 1854, when, in con- 
sequence of enfeebled health, he retired to a 
smaller Church. Newman Hall succeeded Mr. 
Sherman, and for fourteen years has been sus- 
taining, enlarging, and perfecting the organiza- 
tion and labors of Surrey Chapel. A sketch of 
the methods and working of this organization is 
Dr. Hall’s best monument. From a volume of 
his Sermons recently published by Sheldon & 
Company, of New York, we extract the follow- 
ing account of Surrey Chapel: 

It stands on the high road, about half a 
mile from Blackfriar’s Bridge, amid the dense 
population of Southwark—a district not often 
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traversed, still less chosen as a home, by the 
genteel or well-to-do classes of society. Surrey 
Chapel, strictly speaking, does not belong to 
any denomination. Its trust-deed is peculiar. 
The officers of the Church consist of a minister, 
curate, the trustees, who are a kind of Church- 
wardens to attend to secular affairs, and seven 
elders, whose functions are almost exclusively 
spiritual. The Lord’s Supper is celebrated 
twice a month, and, with slight alterations, the 
Liturgy of the Church of England is always 
used at the Sunday morning and evening, but 
not at the Sunday afternoon or week-day serv- 
ices. In other respects the polity and practice 
of Congregational Churches is adopted. All 
the members of the Church are invited in sec- 
tions, once every Winter, to take tea with the 
ministers and elders in the vestry. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Church 
connected with Surrey Chapel is one of the 
largest in the metropolis, comprising at the 
present time more than one thousand four 
hundred members. This spacious sanctuary, 
capable of holding two thousand five hundred 
persons, is, and we believe always has been 
from the first, crowded to the full during the 
Sunday services. So vast an organization, with 
its cluster of societies, necessarily requires an 
elaborate machinery, and a great division of la- 
bor, to insure its efficient working. In common 
with most Non-Conformist Churches, Surrey 
Chapel has its Benevolent, Christian Instruc- 
tion, Dorcas, and Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
tutions, and auxiliaries to the Bible, Tract, Lon- 
don Missionary, and City Mission Societies. 
They are managed by distinct committees, over 
all of which the pastor, ex officio, presides. The 
magnitude of the work they undertake, and the 
funds they spend, are almost unprecedentedly 
large. Thus the Benevolent Society, established 
by Rev. Rowland Hill for visiting the sick and 
distressed poor, expends some four hundred 
pounds a year, or, from first to last, has spent 
thirty-five thousand four hundred and twenty- 
two pounds in the relief of seventy-six thou- 
sand six hundred and four persons at their own 
houses, irrespective of the religious opinions of 
the recipients. This is independent of three 
hundred pounds a year disbursed among the 
poor of the congregation. 

The Christian Instruction Society distributes 
annually many thousands of religious tracts and 
books—during 1863 to seven hundred and fifty- 
nine families—among the poor of the surround- 
ing neighborhood. In some of the lowest parts 
of Southwark are to be found lodging-houses, 
the inmates of which are nearly all in the 
poorest circumstances. In the “kitchens,” or 





common rooms, of twelve of these places, every 
Sunday evening throughout the year religious 
services are held by members of Surrey Chapel ; 
and by this agency the Gospel is carried every 
week to more than three hundred persons—al- 
ways coming and going—who would probably 
never otherwise come within its influence. Sev- 
eral thousand people a year are reached by this 
means alone. It speaks well for the confidence 
inspired by Mr. Hall and his coadjutors, that 
these ministrations are welcomed both by the 
proprietors of the lodging-houses and their in. 
mates, some of whom often prove to be edu- 
cated and even accomplished persons who have 
descended in the social scale. At all these sta- 
tions a plentiful supply of Testaments and cheap 
periodicals is provided, and the Christian In- 
struction Society has established a lending li- 
brary in one of their schools for the use of the 
inmates of all these lodging-houses. 

The educational institutions of Surrey Chapel 
are probably more extensive than those con- 
nected with any Free Church in the south of 
England. It is the nucleus of thirteen Sunday 
schools scattered over the most populous parts 
of Southwark—four cf them Evening Ragged 
Schools—where five thousand four hundred and 
sixty-three children receive instruction from four 
hundred and fifty teachers, most of whom are 
sent forth from the parent Church. The in- 
terest of the old scholars in the places where 
they received instruction is kept up by an an- 
nual social meeting at each school. The School 
of Industry, established by Rowland Hill, pro- 
vides a plain, useful, and religious education, 
and partial clothing, for fifty girls. There are 
also day schools in connection with Surrey 
Chapel, at Mansfield-Street, Harrow-Street, 
Kent-Street, and Castle-Yard, all populous dis- 
tricts, where some seven hundred and fifty chil- 
dren receive the elements of education and 
moral and religious training. At Harrow-Street 
station there is also an Evening Ragged School. 
With this exception, female teachers are em- 
ployed at these schools. In 1844, while Mr. 
Sherman was the pastor, the congregation of 
Surrey Chapel raised a fund to commemorate the 
centenary of its founder’s birth, with which they 
purchased Hawkestone Hall, near the Waterloo 
Railway station. In this spacious building are 
carried on Sunday schools and Sunday evening 
services, attended by about three hundred poor 
people, Sunday and week-day classes for youths 
and working men, a day school for eighty boys, 
lectures, and a savings’ bank. Indeed, for some 
educational, philanthropic, or instructive pur- 
pose, the hall is in request every day and evening 
of the week, and is, besides, the fountain-head 
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of Building, Provident, Temperance, Choral, 
and other societies. 

Open-air preaching, as an evangelizing agency, 
is carried on to a large extent by the Surrey 
Chapel people. Every evening except Satur- 
day, for seven months in the year, Mr. Murphy, 
one of the missionaries employed by the Church, 
preaches in the Chapel-yard, and gathers an av- 
erage congregation of some three hundred per- 
sons. Similar services are conducted on Sun- 
day in the Blackfriars Road, the New Cut, and 
Robert-Street, for the benefit in each case of 
about two hundred people. Closely allied to 
these efforts are the Sunday morning services 
in Lambeth Baths, where an average of about 
three hundred people, nearly all men, are gath- 
ered together, and the Sunday evening services 
at Hawkestone Hall, where about an equal num- 
ber of the poor are present. On Sunday after- 
noon, also, Surrey Chapel is given up for a serv- 
ice for the poor of the neighborhood, who flock 
to it in large numbers. At all these special 
services people are, of course, exhorted to at- 
tend regularly places of worship—not Surrey 
Chapel, but any house of God where the true 
Gospel is preached. 

All these missionary enterprises are conducted 
by Mr. Newman Hall, his curate, Mr. Charles- 
worth, the agent of the Southwark Mission, Mr. 
G. Murphy, three city missionaries, and the 
members of the Church at Surrey Chapel. Ev- 
ery day in the week there is a service, a meet- 
ing, a lecture, or classes going on at one or 
more of the several centers of influence—often 
several at the same time. It is usually found 
that Churches give in proportion to the dona 
fide demands made upon their liberality. Sur- 
rey Chapel is no exception to the rule. The 
congregation, though numerous, is not rich. It 
can boast of no merchant princes, of few mem- 
bers in easy circumstances. The great majority 
are composed of small shopkeepers and others 
of even a lower grade in life. Nevertheless 
there was expended in 1863—apart from contri- 
butions to foreign missions and the Tract So- 
ciety—the noble sum of three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy pounds, in addition to the 
ordinary expenses of the sanctuary. Of this 
amount, two thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four pounds were the result of subscriptions, 
donations, and collections within the year; the 
remainder being chiefly the interest or rent of 
property held in trust for Surrey Chapel. 

More than eleven years ago, when Rev. New- 
man Hall was the minister of Albion Chapel, 
Hull, he had gained a wide reputation, as well 
for his successful efforts to bridge over the gulf 
that separated the working classes from Christian 








institutions as for his religious works and pulpit 
ministrations. On removing to a much wider 
sphere in Surrey Chapel, this object became a 
prominent feature in his plans of usefulness, and 
has been specially developed during the last few 
years. The “Southwark Mission for the Ele- 
vation of the Working Classes” is an auxiliary 
to Surrey Chapel, managed by a distinct com- 
mittee. Its chief agent—Mr. Hall’s right 
hand—is Mr. G. M. Murphy, whose influence 
over the industrial population of the entire 
neighborhood is very remarkable. He is, in- 
deed, not only sprung from the ranks, but the rec- 
ognized leader and counselor of his class, among 
whom he has been working some nine years. 
This indefatigable missionary gets through an 
amount of work such as is rarely performed by 
a single individual. During every week of 1863, 
for example, he paid on the average thirty-two 
domiciliary visits, ten visits to the sick and af- 
flicted, distributed eight hundred and thirty-four 
tracts, held three open-air and nine in-door 
meetings, and preached the Gospel to nearly 
three thousand persons. In the whole year he 
addressed more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand people, almost exclusivel¥ working 
people. Without oratorical gifts, to which he 
makes no pretensions, Mr. Murphy talks to his 
brethren in a plain, familiar, and earnest style, 
whether on religious or secular topics, which 
engages their attention and moves their hearts. 
The power of simplicity and sincerity, apart 
from special talent, is, in this case, strikingly 
illustrated. Mr. Murphy also brings to his task 
a quaint humor and homeliness of illustration 
which suits the tastes of his hearers. And, 
further, he does not visit for visiting’s sake. 
He goes when and where he is wanted. His 
success has been equal to his assiduity and 
tact. Two years ago Mr. Morley rented the 
Victoria Theater on Sunday mornings for three 
months, to enable Mr. Murphy to preach the 
Gospel to the working men of South London. 
Since then the same princely philanthropist has 
hired the Lambeth Baths, a large building— 
lately the scene of a second industrial exhibi- 
tion—where meetings, lectures, classes, news- 
paper readings, and musical entertainments, 
have been regularly held during the Winter 
months. Both here and at Hawkestone Hall, 
Mr. Murphy is at home among working men, 
devoting all his time and energies to their secu- 
lar and spiritual welfare, and coming not only 
into contact, but close relations, with yearly in- 
creasing numbers of them. Such an influence 
is seldom wielded by the political leader of the 
masses in times of excitement, still more rarely 
by a Christian missionary, 
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Though charged with the responsibilities of a 
large Church and its multifarious institutions, 
Mr. Hall is not content to delegate the whole of 
the missionary work to his efficient subordinate. 
Four years ago the pastor of Surrey Chapel 
somewhat startled the Christian public by throw- 
ing open that temple of worship for a course of 
secular lectures once a week to working men. 
It was an innovation on established modes, and 
a rude shock to traditional prejudice, to turn the 
house of God into a lecture-hall. Was it not an 
act of “desecration?” We can not do better 
than give Mr. Hall’s own reply, which appears 
to us complete, to any such charge: 

“ But was the place more desecrated by such 
a beneficial employment of it than by being 
shut up empty in dark and cold? There were 
thousands of edifices in the land which cost 
much to erect and maintain, which were only 
used three or four hours during the whole week. 
Why should there be a complaint of the lack of 
suitable halls for useful purposes when we had 
our places of worship unemployed? Some bod- 
ies of Christians were absolutely prevented by 
their laws from using churches, except for reg- 
ular worship. But Non-Conformists were free. 
Why, then, bind themselves with unnecessary 
fetters? Why not use the rare advantage they 
possessed, and gatlier together the great masses 
of the people to instruct them, and by this va 
media draw them toward the Gospel and the 
stated worship of Almighty God? Some pew- 
holders might complain of poor and dirty people 
occupying the seats. His reply was this: Sup- 
pose a crowd of the same classes could be gath- 
ered in the church to hear the Gospel of Christ; 
what seat-holder would venture to object? Who 
would say, ‘You must not let the poor come 
together to hear about salvation, because they 
will dirty the church? But if they will not come 
ostensibly to hear the Gospel, but will come to 
hear a lecture, and thus hear the Gospel inci- 
dentally, and are often induced to hear it more 
fully and constantly, is the objection any more 
valid ?” 

In fact, though not in form, and having re- 
gard to the Christian work done by himself and 
under his auspices, Rev. Newman Hall is 
‘the Bishop of Southwark—a New Testament 
bishop, whose authority is due not to episco- 
pal consecration, still less to prelatical assump- 
tion, but to the legitimate influence wielded by a 
minister of the Gospel, whose single aim is the 
extension of religjom and civilization among the 
vast population around his chapel, and who has 
the happiness of presiding over a great Chris- 
tian organization, directed and vitalized by a 
succession of devoted pastors. In looking over 





the Year Book of Surrey Chapel, it is hard to 
conceive of any missionary work for which 
there is not a special machinery—any class 
open to its legitimate influence, whom it does 
not endeavor to reach. By one or other of its 
agencies, this Church, besides its own members 
and its own poor, looks after the mother in hum- 
ble life, and helps to clothe her children; takes 
care of, without pauperizing, the destitute and 
the sick; educates the young, and keeps up a 
subsequent interest in them; picks the ragged 
urchin out of the gutter, and seeks to mold 
him anew; dives into the back slums to preach 
the glad tidings to the inmates of poor lodging- 
houses; arrests the wayfarer in the street by 
the open-air services; instructs working men in 
secular things, provides them healthful recrea- 
tion, and invites them to hear the Gospel at a 
place of worship or at their own haunts, as they 
please; insures, so far as a pledge can insure, 
their sobriety ; is ready with a Penny Bank or 
Provident Society for the savings rescued from 
the public houses; finds intellectual pastime for 
young men, and an alms-house for the old ; and 
all this while the heathen abroad, and the cen- 
tral Bible, Tract, and City Mission Societies, 
receive adequate support. Here we have a 
striking instance of true Christian activity, 
based on the apostolic injunction, “To do good 
and to communicate forget not’—an ever-pres- 
ent. “ministry of reconciliation,” descending 
among and permeating the whole community 
around, purifying its tone, elevating its morals, 
and sowing broadcast the seeds of a healthful 
and all-embracing Christianity. 

When it is remembered that, on an average, 
not over three per cent. of our skilled artisans 
are regular attendants on public worship, the 
necessity of such methods as are employed at 
Surrey Chapel, Hawkestone Hall, and Lambeth 
Baths, for first breaking down their prejudices, 
becomes apparent. When the jungle is cleared, 
the soil is prepared for the husbandman. It is 
not easy to tabulate results in a matter of this 
kind. But there is no doubt that Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Murphy, and those who assist them, have leav- 
ened the mass of the laboring population with a 
better and healthier spirit, morally and spirit- 
ually. The people—strong and clever artisans, 
poor workmen, and others lower still—flock to 
hear them. Their popularity may be taken as 
the measure of the wholesome influence they 
exert upon the people. We have seen that sev- 
eral thousands have been induced to take the 
temperance pledge. It is also a fact that all the 
secularist halls in the district—and at one time 
they abounded—have been closed. It is be- 
lieved that as many as two hundred thousand 
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people, of all ranks and circumstances, are, by 
one means or another—a large number continu- 
ously—brought under the influence of Chris- 
tianity by means of Surrey Chapel and its insti- 
tutions. It must be admitted that a mission 
agency so vast and peculiar deserves serious in- 
vestigation. It has answered where others have 
failed. Tested by its results, it is the kind of 
apparatus which seems to be needed for carry- 
ing the Gospel, and with it social elevation, to 
the industrial classes. 





HOW ELLINOR DANE BECAME AN 
INVALID. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

T seems almost a pity sometimes that oppor- 

tunities for gaining wisdom are so freely dis- 
tributed. It was more than a pity so far as El- 
linor Dane was concerned. If good fortune had 
now placed her in a country a little outside of 
civilization, the chances are that she would have 
recovered her health. But, alas! she lived where 
cheap periodicals abounded, and it was her evil 
hap to light on those which were especially de- 
voted to the discussion of hygiene. And with 
an invalid’s morbid taste for such subjects she 
was soon deep in the mysteries of respiration, 
digestion, and the circulation of the blood. 
Blessed is the man whose wife does not know 
her diaphragm from her shoulder blade; that is, 
if the wife be a nervous invalid. Nellie had not 
pursued her investigations in this line three 
weeks before she succumbed helplessly before 
that great rock of offense, deting. O, the mis- 
eries that the very word suggests to the initia- 
ted! Nellie was soon well posted in all the 
nonsense which has been written to prove the 
bad effects resulting from the use of animal 
food. She was well instructed in the Scriptures, 
and knew that the animal food of the priests, 
who performed the sacred rites of the Jewish 
worship, was appointed by God himself; she 
was a sincere Christian, and, therefore, under 
some obligation to recognize the Divine wisdom 
in so important a matter, and, moreover, she 
was surrounded with perfectly healthy people, 
who were daily eating the prohibited meat with 
a keen relish, and yet the theory of the vegeta- 
rian reformers outweighed every thing else. 

“T wish you would give up meat, Harry,” she 
said to him one day when the market-man had 
disappointed them and there was only a small 
piece of cold lamb for his dinner. 

“T will when I am too poor to buy it; not 
before,” he answered. 

“Just think of your own flesh being made 








from the flesh of beasts—of hogs, for instance. 
And it is quite impossible to have their flesh 
without partaking of their natures.” 

“Ts it? That is rather hard on the farmer, 
whose staple food is pork, and not very com- 
plimentary to your friends who enjoy a. roasted 
spare-rib occasionally. It has been my favorite 
food ever since my mother gave me a tiny rib to 
gnaw with my first two teeth, and I hope I am 
not particularly swinish.” 

“It is easy for you to argue. I never could 
talk, but I know what I know for all that. I wish 
you would read what can be argued on my side.” 

“T would oblige you with pleasure, but I 
have n’t any time to waste.” 

“T think, Harry, we had better give up tea 
and coffee.” 

“ Any thing else?” 

“Yes. Iam sure that pastry is not good for 
us. If you could see the spices and other 
things that Ellen puts into mince-pies I think 
you would be convinced that they ought not to 
go into the human stomach.” 

“ According to your theory my stomach has 
long since ceased to be human. I suppose a 
pig can digest them.” ? 

“ Nonsense, Harry. How ridiculous!” 

“ Ellen’s pies are capital. You don’t happen 
to know, do you, whether she has any on hand 
with which to round out this rather scanty 
dinner ?” 

“No. I will go and see.” Nellie was not 
one to insist upon any measure that her husband 
did not cordially approve. She soon came back 
with a large slice of the condemned dainty. 

“Confess, Nell, that you would like a piece 
yourself. It is splendid.” 

“T can deny myself if it is for my good.” 

“ What have you eaten for your dinner ?” 

“T ate a saucer full of plain boiled rice.” 

“So much? Why, Nellie, you will soon van- 
ish into the spirit-land in that way. Could n’t 
you manage another saucer full ?” 

“Dr. Sherman says in his ‘ Family Physician’ 
that quite as much mischief results from over- 
eating as from improper diet. We must use 
our reason. Weare not brutes, to be controlled 
by mere appetite.” 

“O! I thought we were. Well, Nellie, you 
must do as you please. I think you look rather 
peaked, as if a nice beef-steak would tone you 
up a little; but you have the heroism of a wo- 
man, and I suppose you will persevere. Only 
do n’t go to being a strong-minded woman. I 
have noticed that the most of those who make 
such a fuss about their victuals go in strong for 
women’s rights. I suppose the want of some- 
thing to stay their stomachs makes them cross 
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and uneasy, and the prating upon the subject of 
women’s rights, being aggravating to all sensi- 
ble people who live on meat, does in some 
measure relieve them. Keep clear of them and 
their friends, the spiritualists, so that if you die 
of starvation you may go directly to heaven.” 

“You may laugh at me as much as you please, 
Harry.” Nellie’s face had clouded a little while 
he had been speaking. 

“T am afraid it is not a laughing matter,” he 
answered seriously. “ But we will not have our 
first quarrel about victuals. Only get strong 
and well, my darling. That is all I ask.” 

It was not easy to dismiss the subject, es- 
pecially as Nellie drooped and grew weaker day 
by day. Accustomed all her life to the variety 
in diet which God has so bounteously provided 
for us, her appetite soon rejected the meager 
fare prescribed by the reformers. It was with 
a great deal of difficulty that she swallowed 
enough of it to keep her alive. 

She was such a very child, she confessed to 
Harry, that she could not help being miserable 
whenever the delicious aroma of the tea and 
coffee filled the breakfast-room. “And I often 
dream of drinking it.” 

“That is because your weak nervous system 
is crying out for the nutriment contained in the 
theine which those drinks afford,” was the sensi- 
ble reply. 

“What a strange idea! But you do not un- 
derstand it at all. If you would only read on 
the subject!” 

“Don’t Il read? Aren’t you a living epistle, 
or, rather, a dying one, constantly before my 
eyes? Don’t I see you getting weaker and 
more nervous day after day? Can’t I read 
what is written in your hollow eyes and color- 
less cheeks, and in the stoop of the shoulders, 
which is fast becoming habitual to you? I little 
thought, Nellie, when I married you, that I 
should see you starve to death before my eyes.” 

“© Harry! you do say such shocking things. 
You think I ought to eat like a school-boy in 
Winter. And you know that lately even the 
light food that I do eat does not agree with me.” 

“ Because your digestion is losing its healthy 
tone, partly from debility and partly because it 
is ashamed to grind away upon dry trash when 
the table is covered with nice, wholesome food.” 

Nellie began to cry. All her life she had en- 
joyed a sweet, sunny spirit that had seemed 
proof against gloom or depression of spirits; 
she had been, as her husband phrased it, “the 
sunshine of the house ;” but lately she had been 
unable to bear the most trifling contradiction. 
The careless jests of Harry, which used to 
amuse her, were now often construed into a 





want of sympathy with her in her sufferings, 
and she would weep till she was exhausted over 
some fancied slight or light word. 

Every time he came into the house he was 
entertained with the most dismal looks and a 
full account of all the bad feelings experienced 
during his absence. Harry was a very patient 
listener to all this. He knew that the change 
in his merry-hearted young wife was the effect 
of disease, and that the bad feelings were not 
imaginary. In her nervous weakness she no 
doubt magnified her troubles, but she was a 
great sufferer notwithstanding. He was very 
tender with all her sickly caprices and changea- 
ble moods, never complaining or seeming to 
think her unreasonable. Sometimes by a few 
sensible, cheerful words he would separate the 
borrowed from the real trouble, and make her 
smile over the nervous fears and anxieties that 
harassed her. But it was a wearisome burden 
to bear. It is a question which of the two suf- 
fered most. Harry certainly was earning a mar- 
tyr’s crown about this time. 

No one else could cheer her for a moment. 
Her mother was one of those sad-faced women 
whose presence is always a reminder of death 
and funerals, who sighed much more naturally 
than she smiled, and who grew fat upon gloomy 
prophecies for the future. Nellie was invariably 
worse after one of her visits. 

“Such a nice, careful nurse as she would be 
for you,” said Mrs. Bowen on one of her neigh- 
borly calls, made, as she said, to find out whether 
there was any thing the matter with Mrs. Dane, 
or whether it was all humbug. “ And your own 
mother too. It is strange that you do not keep 
her with you. I was telling Mrs. Green only 
yesterday that it was queer that you and your 
mother did not get on better together.” 

“Why, Mrs. Bowen, mamma and I never had 
a quarrel in our lives. I wish you would n’t 


talk so.” Nellie’s lip began to quiver. 
“Dear me! what have I said now? You 
must n’t be so quick tocatch one up. It is only 


natural that folks should wonder why your 
mother is not here.” 

“1 don’t care what people think,” said Nellie, 
nervously picking and tearing the lace edge from 
a handkerchief that she held in her hand. “I 
wish they would have the goodness to mind 
their own business. And if you would n’t mind 
going I should like to be alone now. I am not 
strong enough to see visitors—will let you know 
when I am.” 

Mrs. Bowen went off to her favorite neighbor, 
Mrs. Green, in high dudgeon. 

“She just the same as turned me out of 
doors,” she said indignantly. “I stopped on 
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the piazza to pin up this slit in my skirt, and I 
heard her tell that Irish girl of hers never to let 
me into the house again. Pretty pay for the 
pains I took to run in often.” 

“Well, how is she? Is she really sick?” 

“The room was as dark as Egypt, so I could 
not see her very well. Of course she looks 
delicate after being shut up all Winter. But 
she ‘ll never die while she’s so cross,” said 
Mrs. Bowen. 

Meanwhile Nellie had sent for Harry, and 
with many sobs and tears given him an account 
of the interview. It was a long time before he 
could soothe and quiet her. “I lie here sick 
and helpless,” she said, ‘and every body is 
talking about me.” 

“Not every body, my darling. Only a few 
coarse people, whose opinion you did not value 
a straw when you were well. Mrs. Bowen is 
not worth one of these tears. The meddlesome 
old hag! If she were a man I would cane her, 
but she belongs to your charming sex, my love, 
and so she is safe.” 

“T ll never think of her again,” said Nellie, 
smiling through her tears. ‘“ But, Harry, do 
you think I ought to have mamma here ?” 

“ Not unless you wish for her society.” 

“You see, Harry, she is so melancholy. 
When she does any thing for me—buttons my 
wrapper or puts on my shawl, I feel exactly as 
if she had laid me out and was buying my cof- 
fin. And 1 don’t think I need a steady nurse, 
Harry.” 

“ No, indeed. Now if you will not worry any 
more I will go back to the store. It is a 
busy day with us. Try tosleep a little. I shall 
be up to dinner in two hours.” 

Some people are longer than others in finding 
out that human wisdom is vastly inferior to the 
wisdom of God, but even vegetarians, if their 
lives are tolerably prolonged, learn at last that 
He who created that most wonderful structure, 
the human body, from the dust of the earth, 
knows better than they what is needed for its 
sustenance. 

Nellie Dane did not learn this till the demon 
dyspepsia, with its countless train of evils, had 
taken possession of her; not till a painful fit 
of indigestion followed the use of the simplest 
food. Headaches were almost of daily recur- 
rence, and the old weakness of the back was 
aggravated by lying on the sofa till she scarcely 
exercised at all. This did not improve her 
spirits. She grew peevish and irritable to a 
degree almost incredible to those who had only 
known her in health. She could scarcely bear 
to have her husband out of her sight. The 


| 





ness were jealously counted, and if he were not 
at home punctually at the moment he was ex- 
pected, she would be ill with a nervous dread 
of something terrible having befallen him. A 
sudden ring of the door-bell would painfully 
startle her. 

She made no objection now to receiving the 
advice of physicians. Indeed, she seemed dis- 
posed to give a fair trial to the whole medical 
fraternity. One doctor after another was con- 
sulted, believed in for a while, and then dis- 
missed because he did not cure her. For no 
human skill could build up at once the constitu- 
tion so recklessly broken down. 

There were intervals when Nellie, losing all 
faith in doctors, dosed herself liberally with the 
myriad patent medicines that she saw advertised 
in the papers. If she had been appointed, at a 
large salary, to test the properties of those 
medicines, she could not have done it more 
faithfully. The array of bottles, of all sizes, on 
her closet shelves was soon a sight to behold. 

We have all known invalids who looked upon 
sickness as an invisible foe, which can cnly be 
held in abeyance by a steady course of dosing— 
a foe which must never be left unguarded or 
unwatched for a moment. If Nellie’s disease 
had been a precious treasure she could not have 
kept more vigilant watch over it. She studied 
it all day, noted every varying symptom, and in 
her unquiet slumbers at night retained her con- 
sciousness of it. * 

It would be a tedious task to follow her 
through the next five years of her life—five 
years of real, not imaginary suffering. At least 
it was not wholly imaginary. 

Nellie was undoubtedly ill. No one could 
see her and dispute that. There was no trace 
of the bright, animated girl left. The change 
in Harry was nearly as sad. His dark, abund- 
ant hair was thickly threaded with gray, and a 
careworn expression of countenance had _ be- 
come habitual. No one now ever listened to 
catch his ringing laugh, or to laugh with him at 
the funny jests that it was his nature to origin- 
ate. Even his step had lost its buoyant spring. 
He was becoming an old man in his youth. 
Nellie had been quite blind to this change in 
her husband. She was not naturally selfish, 
and had some true friend spoken to her kindly 
but plainly she would have exerted herself to 
make life less gloomy for him. 

One pleasant evening in July she was sitting 
in her room in the twilight thinking over the 
ailments of the day, when her attention was 
attracted by voices in the room below. The 
speaker stood near the register which connected 


hours which were necessarily spent in his busi- | with the one in her room, and she could hear 
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his words distinctly. He was a particular friend 
of her husband, and he was talking very earn- 
estly. 

“I think, Harry, you ought to go with us. 
You give yourself no more recreation than a 
hermit. Iam sure it would do you good. Hon- 
estly now, don’t you think it would yourself?” 

“T should not like to leave Nellie all day.” 

“ But it is only for once, and she is as well as 
usual, is she not?” 

“Yes. But she is never well now.” 

“I wish you could persuade her to go with 
us. It is only four miles to the shore, and we 
could get Tuckerman’s barouche. It is as easy 
as a ccradle. There are only twelve of us, not 
enough to tire her, and we would send down her 
lounging-chair in the wagon that carries the 
provisions for dinner.” 

“IT am afraid she would not feel able to go, 
Ned. She is very delicate.” 

“We would take her as carefully as if she 
were French china. I know you want to go. I 
can see it in your face.” 

“ Yes, I should like it,’’ Harry admitted. 

“Dr. French, our new doctor, imported di- 
rectly from New York, is going.” 

Nellie listened with a new interest. She had 
not heard of the new doctor. If she only could 
bear the fatigue of.the excursion and take the 
measure of this new Galen before employing 
him. And Harry would like to go. 

“Run up and ask Nellie,” urged the friend 
below. “Tell her that we will all be trans- 
formed into nurses for her benefit.” 

“]T will ask her, Ned, but it will be of no 
use.” 

He was surprised to find Nellie standing in 
the middle of the room, with more animation in 
her looks than he had seen for months. “I 
have been listening to Ned, Harry. His invi- 
tation for me came up through the register. 
Harry, do you think I am strong enough to go?” 

“ Should you like it?” 

“Yes. I get so tired of seeing the same 
things. I often feel as if I should like to run 
away from them all. I would try it if I could 
run away from myself too.” 

“ Then I will tell Ned to count on us.” 

His friend had scarcely dared to hope for suc- 
cess, and when Harry came in and reported the 
result of Nellie’s listening, he sent a boyish 
hurrah through the register that made Nellie 
laugh in spite of herself. 

But it was at the shore that she was destined 
to get her eyes opened. The drive there scarcely 
fatigued her at all, and her own chair was ready 
for her on her arrival. All the company seemed 
te vie with each other in their efforts to render 


her comfortable. Dr. French had been called 
to see a patient, and so was not of the party; 
but Nellie surprised herself by forgetting for an 
hour at a time that she was an invalid, and she 
did not want any doctor to remind her of it. 

After dinner a temporary couch was arranged 
for her in the bottom of the large carriage, 
where she soon fell into a light, refreshing 
slumber. She was awakened by the voices of 
two iadies, who were standing directly behind 
the carriage. They were very intelligent and 
agreeable women, and Nellie had once enjoyed 
associating with them, before she had secluded 
herself from society. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Ascot in reply to some re- 
mark of her companion, “I pity poor Mrs. 
Dane very much. But, my dear Mrs. Vinal, 
do you not see that she is killing her hus- 
band ?” 

“He is much changed, certainly.” 

“Changed? I should think he was. Harri- 
son Dane will be an old man in ten years; that 
is, if he lives ten years.” 

“Well, my dear, it can not be helped, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Do you mean that she will never get well?” 

** She does not look like it now.” 

“That is true. And it is doubtful if she ever 
grows any better. But I think she might. In- 
deed, I think she would if she would use her 
common-sense in regard to diet.” 

“T do not think that common sense could 
cure her. She will never be well.” 

“But she might be better—comfortably ill, 
Louisa. I believe there is such a condition. 
She has no disease that needs to shorten her life. 
She is wasting away simply for want of proper 
food. Don’t shake your head so doubtingly. 
You are querying in your mind how she can 
take sufficient food, when the smallest portion 
causes her such torture. I know all about that. 
I had the dyspepsia myself once—as badly as 
she has it. I should have died if there had been 
any body to pet me as poor Mrs. Dane is 
petted.” 

“ Where were you then?” 

“Out in Michigan with my aunt Keziah. You 
remember her?” 

“Yes, I recollect her well,” said Mrs. Vinal, 
laughing heartily, as she answered, at some re- 
membrance of her own in regard to the lady in 
question. “You would not be likely to get 
much petting there. And so you lived with aunt 
Keziah.” 

“] thought her very unkind at first. I would 
not answer my father’s letters for a whole month 
because he was so cruel as to send me there. I 
| did not know till long afterward that our good 
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old Doctor Holdich advised him to do so. I 
used to stand before the glass and pity my poor 
pinched face, because there was no one else to 
do it. Aunt Keziah would look at me and 
pucker up her lips as if she defied all creation 
to get a word out of them. I remember my 
first supper there. I ate sparingly of some dry 
biscuit dipped in warm water. And it made me 
so sick. I went to aunt Keziah for sympathy. 
And what do you think she said?” 

“T can not tell. What was it?” 

“She said, ‘Of course that bit of dry trash 
would not agree with you. My inside would 
rile up in a hurry if it had nothing better to 
work upon. Child, eat something fit to eat if 
you mean to live.’ ‘I can not, aunt. It hurts 
me.’ ‘So does the biscuit, it seems. Now, it 
would be some comfort to look back upon a 
decent supper even if it did distress you; but I 
should be actually ashamed to suffer so with 
nothing but a dry crust in my stomach. Use 
your common-sense, child, and you ’ll soon eat 
well enough.’ That was aunt Keziah’s advice.” 

“Did you follow it?” 

“ Look at me and answer for yourself.” 

Both ladies laughed as they walked away to 
join a little party who were going out in a boat 
to visit a tiny island in the middle of the bay. 

Nellie lay perfectly still for a long time think- 
ing. Perhaps there is no other disease that 
makes its victims so thoroughly selfish as dys- 
pepsia; but Nellie was not now thinking of 
herself. She knew, of course, that her friends 
had been quite unconscious of her presence 
near them, and there had been no unkindness 
in their comments upon her invalid condition. 

But was it true, cow/d it be true, that her con- 
stant complaining was wearing Harry out? She 
rose on her elbow and peeped through the cur- 
tains of the carriage. He was standing with 
some friends in the shadow of a belt of trees 
near by. He was chatting pleasantly, but rather 
absently, and every few moments he turned 
anxiously toward the carriage, watchful of any 
movement of its occupant. How pale and thin 
he looked! Nellie’s heart smote her as she 
gazed. 

“She said I was killing him. God forgive 
me! He can not even enjoy this bit of social 
intercourse with his old friends. O, how blind 
and selfish I have been!” After a while she 
saw him coming toward her, stepping softly so 
as not to disturb her. “ Yes, it is all true,” she 
said. “Iam aconstant weight upon him. God 
help me to conquer self and become a true wife 
to my true husband.” 

She pushed back the curtains and met him 
with a smile. His face brightened at once. 








“ And how is the little wife?” he asked cheer- 
fully. “Are you rested, Nellie?” 

“Yes. I have been asleep.” 

“TI was afraid you would not be able to sleep 
here. Will you have your chair brought here, 
or do you prefer staying in the carriage? This 
spot is very quiet.” 

“ Harry, don’t you think I might walk down 
to the water? I want to see the boats.” 

“Do you? I am afraid it will overtask you. 
You might be carried down in the chair.” 

This arrangement, which would have been 
agreed to as a matter of course before Nellie 
listened to her lesson, was now decidedly ob- 
jected to. 

“No, I want to walk. Suppose I do get a 
little tired. I can get rested after it, I hope. 
Come.” 

“ Well, lean on me and walk slowly. 
you will astonish our friends.” 

He was right. Mrs. Vinal and Mrs. Ascot, 
just returned from their short boat-ride, had 
been a little surprised at seeing Nellie emerge 
from the barouche near which they remembered 
holding their late colloquy, but there was noth- 
ing to regret in that, even if Nellie -had been 
awake to hear it. “It is only a providence,” 
said Mrs. Ascot to herself. There was an old 
gentleman present who had been a sea-captain, 
but had bought the place adjoining Mr. Dane’s 
three years ago and settled down upon the land 
to spend the rest of his days. Nellie had often 
seen him in his garden and on the street, but 
she had never before spoken to him. He was 
the first one to greet her now. 

“Why, Mrs. Dane! I didn’t know you could 
walk if you tried,” he said jocosely. 

“T am trying,” said Nellie, laughing. 
you see that I succeed.” 

“T often look down from my window into 
that pretty flower garden which your husband 
keeps so nicely, but I don’t think I have ever 
seen his wife there. Curious, is n’t it? if, as 
you say, she can walk.” 

A few hours before Nellie would have con- 
strued this rallying into a heartless lack of sym- 
pathy. Harry felt the little hand on his arm 
tremble. But she answered bravely, 

“QO, what a blind old man! Look out again 
to-morrow morning and see if the wife is not 
there. Put on your spectacles.” 

“So you do go out. Well,” he continued, 
laughingly touching her thin hand lightly, “ you 
are so nearly a spirit that it is no wonder my 
old eyes could not see you.” 

“Come, Dane,” shouted a voice from a boat 
near them, “we are just going out to fish a little 
while. Only to Benton Rock. Come.” 
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“Thank you. I will stay with Mrs. Dane.” 

But Nellie had caught the momentary, eager 
look on his face. 

“No, indeed,” she exclaimed. “I shall not 
agree to that. I can sit here and watch you. 
Captain Holbrook will take care of me.” 

“To be sure I will,” responded the old gen- 
tleman heartily. “That is, if she remains vis- 
ible.” 

“She must have her chair,” said Harry, 
“and her thick shawl.” 

“You just take yourself off, will you? I 
guess I can muster wit enough to engineer that 
chair, if it is necessary.” 

“Are you coming, Dane?” was shouted a 
little impatiently from the boat. 

He left her reluctantly at last. He was so 
used to her entire dependence on him. 

“Don’t tire yourself, Nellie. I shall not be 
gone long.” 

She was already weary, but she smiled brightly 
in reply to his caution. The tears came into 
her eyes as she watched him and saw him turn 
several times on his way to the boat, as if half 
inclined to return. 

“My dear,” said a low, gentle voice close 
beside her, “ you must not overtask your strength. 
It is a long time, remember, since you have 
been able to go out.” 

“Thank you,” said Nellie, without looking 
up. There was a little pause, and then she 
continued, frankly, “Mrs. Ascot, I have to 
thank you for what you said to Mrs. Vinal 
about me and—and about Harry. The lesson 
shall not be thrown away.” 

Looking up now she met Mrs. Ascot’s kindly 
smile of encouragement. 

“My dear child, the lesson, as you call it, 
was not meant for your ears. I shall be very 
sorry indeed if you construe it into a reproof. 
You have been a very patient sufferer, little one, 
but I honestly believe, as I told Mrs. Vinal, 
that you may be better. That was not bad 
news to you, I hope.” 

“No. I have scarcely thought of that. But, 
Harry—” her eyes filled again, and she turned 
away. 

“But Harry,” repeated her friend, stooping 
to kiss her forehead, “will soon look like his 
old self when his wife finds out, as she soon 
will now, that pain, and, indeed, every trouble, 
is not lessened but magnified by speaking of it, 
except to one Listener who is never wearied.” 

Nellie looked up with a sudden light in her 
eyes. “I know whom you mean,” she said very 
softly. 

“We may always go and tell Jesus. He 
knows all about it; every pain, every feeling of 





weakness, every shade of despondency. He is 
the great Physician of soul and body both, and 
his skill is unerring. But see, here comes the 
Captain with your chair. I think you will enjoy 
a chat with him. I would let him do the talk- 
ing. That is a needless caution, however, for 
he will do it any way.” 

Mrs. Ascot was right. As soon as Nellie was 
comfortably established in her chair he began to 
recount some amusing adventures of his sailor 
life. He was a little cross-eyed, and had a most 
comical way of shutting first one eye and then 
the other whea relating any thing funny. Ina 
little time all the company were gathered around 
him listening, and peal after peal of merry 
laughter rang out over the water, till their 
friends in the fishing boat wondered what on 
earth was going on. 

In the midst of the mirth Nellie’s mind kept 
recalling Mrs. Ascot’s words. Memory brought 
back the long, dreary days at home, and the 
drearier nights. She had suffered greatly. She 
made no effort to disbelieve that. But had not 
her perpetual complaining and persistent low 
spirits made the suffering worse? Was it not 
possible to suffer some of those ills silently and 
cheerfully ? Suppose she should have a few 
aches that were unknown to her husband? Her 
back was aching now, while she was laughing 
at the Captain’s drollery, and it was possible, 
she found, to hide the discomfort without injury 
to herself. A vision of her husband coming 
home from his business with no dread of pain- 
ful details or anxious forebodings, came into the 
middle of one of the Captain’s best stories. It 
staid by while she was herself playfully disputing 
with him about the proper way to cook fish. 
She knew very well how such a change in the 
home atmosphere would brighten him. Had 
she been doubtful she would have been con- 
vinced by the beaming smile on his face as he 
rejoined her and saw how she was engaged. 

“Indeed, Nellie,” he said, “I must take a 
house by the sea-side for you.” 

“Mr. Dane,” said the Captain, “I have been 
giving your wife a lesson in cooking.” 

“O, Harry!” she exclaimed, “did you catch 
any fish ?” 

“Yes. I gave them to Ned. You can not 
eat fish, you know, and I thought they were not 
worth the trouble of dressing and taking home 
just for myself.” 

“Was there a blue-fish ?” 

“Yes; one. A big fellow too.” 

“Please tell Ned that I must have it. I want 
to show Captain Holbrook how it should be 
cooked. You remember my way, Harry. I 
learned it of your mother. Stuffed and baked. 
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Captain Holbrook, I will send some in for your 
dinner to-morrow.” 

“You forget, Nellie, that you are not well 
enough to cook it.” 

“T will manage it somehow with Ellen’s help. 
You ought to have been here to hear the Cap- 
tain boast about his skill. I know I can beat 
him if I try.” 

“Let her try, Dane,” said the Captain. “Re- 
claim your blue-fish at once. It’s a likely story 
though, that a little pale spirit like her should 
know more about cooking fish than an old salt 
who has been roving over the ocean for thirty 
years. But let her try; it will take the conceit 
out of her.” 

How long Nellie remembered all about that 
day at the shore! The pleasant evening at 
home in which she did not once mention her 
ailments, and felt them less for the reticence ; 
the unusually restful sleep that succeeded her 
fatigue, and the real interest with which she 
arose in the morning to hunt up the long-disused 
recipe for stuffing a blue-fish. 

She did not forget the walk in the garden, 
though she did pretend not to see the old 
gentleman curiously watching her through the 
half-closed blind of his window. 

Harry had many things to show her. She 
had been so long absent that the aspect of the 
whole place seemed changed. New shrubs had 
taken the place of the old ones which had lost 
their youth and beauty while she had been shut 
up from them. Quite at the foot of the grade 


was a little trellised bower which Harry had | 


made three Summers ago. She had never be- 
fore entered it. It was quite covered now with 
climbing vines, and the twisted seat looked as 
if it had grown there of its own accord. 

“O, Harry, is it not lovely! Why, it does 
not look at all like this from the house!” 

“No. I always told you that you would have 
to come here if you would really see it. And 
now sit down and rest while I tie up this wis- 
taria. It has wandered quite out of bounds.” 

She sat down to watch him at his work, her 
eye soon wandering all over the garden and 
noting the alterations. “Harry, is that the 
althea that I planted so long ago?” 

“Yes. Has it not grown out of your knowl- 
edge?” 

“What lovely crimson blossoms !” 

“Here is a white one that you planted at the 


same time. Its cups are as pure as a Calla. 


What are you thinking about ?” he asked, notic- | 


ing a troubled look on her face. “Are you 
tiring yourself?” 

“I was thinking, Harry, that while these 
plants have been growing up into such beauty, 


I, who planted them, have become a mere dwarf 
in both mind and body. It is not a very pleas- 
ant thought.” 

“No. And as it does not happen to be a 
true one, we will not believe that the flowers 
meant to suggest it. Let us goin now. I must 
not let my bird tire its wings on its first flight. 
If it is pleasant to-morrow morning we will go 
down the other path.” 

When Nellie was again seated in the familiar 
lounging chair, and Harry had gone to the store, 
all her newly awakened fortitude deserted her 
at once. She was indisputably tired, and she 
felt as if she could never rise from her seat 
again—as if she could nev ~~ain speak cheer- 
fully. If Harry had been ad, the old dole- 
ful story, a thousand times wld, would have 
been poured into his ears. 

“Ah me!” she sighed drearily, “I can not 
live without sympathy. Mrs. Ascot and all the 
world may say what they like. I can not do it.” 

“ But how will you live when you have wearied 
the life out of the noble man, who, alone, of all 
the world, has the patience to listen to you?” 
whispered reason. “ Besides,” reason went on 
to say, “don’t you know, Nellie Dane, that the 
truest sympathy is oftenest awakened by silent 
endurance, by patient heroism? Cease your 
efforts to excite compassion, and the heavenly 
balm of pity will be poured upon you.” 

“ Aoreed,” answered Nellie aloud, but a little 
doubtfully. 

“Don’t you remember,” spoke up memory, 
“when you visited Mrs. Dowling? It is a long 
time ago, to be sure, but I think, my dear, that 
you can recall it. What a terrible list of ail- 
ments she had! She remembered every ache 
that she ever had, and a great many that she 
did n’t have. She had a doctor’s book, and she 
was going through all the diseases quite method- 
ically, fancying herself the victim of each as 
soon as she understood the class of symptoms 
required. What a dismal day it was for you! 
| And, what a dismal place it seemed! But Mrs. 
Dowling was the most dismal of all. How glad 
you were to leave when the evening came! 
And, am I mistaken, or did n’t you pity her 
poor husband very much ?” 

“If I were you,” said reason, “I would stop 
just a little short of poor Mrs. Dowling’s con- 
dition, and, like the traditional old maid who 


lives down East and out West too, ‘remember 
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your marcies. 
“ Agreed,” said Nellie again, this time with a 
| proper degree of spirit. 
Then she dropped asleep in her chair, and 
woke up nicely rested in time to beat the Cap- 
| tain at cooking blue-fish. 
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When it was ready it was, without contro- 
versy, a tempting-looking dish. Harry praised 
it till Nellie felt an irrepressible longing to try 
it herself. 

“T am really afraid it will make you ill,” said 
Harry, pausing with the fish-slice in his hand 
to look at her anxiously. 

“Just as it pleases. I am going to eat a piece, 
whether or no. This dry toast is a nuisance.” 

It is pleasant to record that the blue-fish, 
catching the spirit of the occasion, digested in 
the most obliging manner, without the gentlest 
reminder of its presence. 

Nellie was a great puzzle to Harry in those 
days. He could not account for so sudden a 
change in her. 

“She seems really better,” he said in reply to 
good Mrs. Bowen’s neighborly inquiries. 

“People often change in that way just before 
they are taken away,” was her consolatory an- 
swer. “Ah, well,” sighing deeply, “we must all 
die sometime. The great thing is to be pre- 
pared.” 

Nellie now began to invite company to the 
house—just a few old friends, Harry’s favorites. 
He came home one evening and found the whole 
house lighted, and a pleasant circle of neighbors 
and friends ready to greet him in the parlors. 
It was his birthday, though he had forgotten it 
till it was announced to him in this agreeable 
manner. 

“ T hope you were suitably astonished, Harry,” 
said his wife when the guests had departed. 

“You astonish me every day, Nellie. What 
marvelous spirit has taken possession of you?” 

“ A good spirit, I hope. It was like old times, 
Harry, with the rooms so bright, and the music 
and the merry talk.” 

“Only I missed you at the piano. 
capital songs you used to sing!” 

“T am afraid I shall never be strong enough 
to sing or sit long at the piano. That is all 
gone by.” 

“Nellie,” said Harry, suddenly, ‘“‘are you 
really suffering less lately, or are you trying to 
conceal it? I shall not permit any secrets, 
especially in regard to what so nearly concerns 
us both—your health.” 

“T have none. I am only trying to bear 
without complaint what can not be remedied by 
complaining. And, indeed, Harry, I have suf- 
fered less since I have resolved to think as little 
as possible about it. And I am stronger since 
I have been attempting a rational diet. Why 
do n’t you say, ‘I told you so?’ I can see it in 
your eye.” 

Harry laughed. 

“ What a discerning little woman !” 


What 





“My nerves are stronger,” she continued, 
“and I think yours must be too. How I must 
have tried your patience often !” 

“No, Nellie,” he interrupted, “it was real 
suffering on your part, and I could not be 
impatient. And now—” 

“Now,” she interrupted in her turn, “now 
you must let me be a woman. I have been a 
spoiled baby long enough. I shall never be a 
well woman. What with the spinal disease, 
and the consumption, and the dyspepsia, I am 
in a bad way. But I mean, please God, to 
attain to the comfortably invalid state.” 

“You are a heroine, little wife.” 

“T like to hear you say so. Flattery is very 
sweet. Praise me all you can consistently, but 
we will not pet the aches.” 

“But if we do not mention them, I shall think 
you are suffering tortures even when you are 
smiling and talking.” 

“Nonsense. It can’t be done. I could not, 
and I would not, hide any serious illness from 
you. But can’t you understand that all these 
petty bad feelings, nervous or otherwise, and 
their name is legion, only grow by being petted ?” 

“Nellie, you should give lectures upon hy- 
giene.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please. I could tell my 
experience as the reformed drunkards do; that 
I dosed and starved myself into a nearly help- 
less condition, and left off dosing and com- 
menced eating to save my life.” 

“Captain Holbrook declares you grow younger 
every day. He says he saw you chasing his 
dog, Bruno, out of our garden.” , 

“The great beast! He has nearly destroyed 
that pretty bed of white petunias. Yes, I did 
run after him. And when the Captain put his 
head out of the window to laugh at me, I gave 
him a good scolding; at least I tried to scold,” 
said Nellie, smiling brightly. 

“ The Captain told me about it. He seemed 
very much amused. It was rather droll, Nellie, 
that you should have finished your scolding by 
inviting him to tea.” 

“O, that was an after thought, just to show 
that I did not bear malice.” 

“It is getting late, Nellie, too late for my 
bird to be up. I have to thank you for a very 
happy evening, a pleasant surprise. And now I 
will bring the Bible, and we will prepare for rest.” 

I have been writing the stomach-history of a 
great many men and women. Now that Ellinor 
‘Dane has come to her senses, I do not mind 
confessing that I have been writing my own 
experience also. All over the land men and 
women are pining away for lack of sustenance 
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in the midst of plenty. Doubtless many are 
brought to that condition from overeating and 
too rich living, but myriads of unhappy wretches 
are suffering because they placed their human 
infidel wisdom above the unerring instincts 
implanted by the Creator. It is the most aggra- 


vating, unsatisfying martyrdom that was ever 
invented. 


It is not a month ago that a poor dyspeptic 
friend, who “dies daily” after my old manner, 
was telling me his inward sorrows. His bill of 
fare comprised the inevitable dry toast, weak, 
black tea, and the privilege of chewing a bit of 
beef-steak for his dinner if he did n’t swallow it. 

He had one folly that I have never known a 
feminine dyspeptic to be guilty of. He weighed 
his food, so as to be sure of eating the same 
quantity every day. His habits were all fixed ; 
even his exercise was measured. He was as 
steadily watchful over every motion as if there 
had been no God to keep the springs of life in 
action. 

He is a large, bony man, with skeleton enough 
to carry the muscle of a small ox. Imagine him 
with his little scales weighing out his tiny meals, 
and do not despise him if you can help it. He 
is the very personification of famine. Every 
bone in sight is silently clamoring for food. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said I, “I have been 
just where you are and made quite a visit. I 
have n’t quite got home yet, but I know it is a 
miserable place to stay in. Sit down here and 
I will tell you my experience.” 

So I told him the story I have written here. 
Was he convinced? No. “Wait,” he said, 
“till you have suffered as I have and you will 
tell a different story.” And he walked feebly 
away, with both hands on his stomach, anxiously 
querying whether an infinitesimal pinch of soda 
had not stolen into the morsel of 
bread that had been his breakfast. 

Adieu, fellow-dyspeptics! You may, if you 
please, stick to the dry toast till your bodies 
leave your souls, instead of the old orthodox 
way of having the spirit leave the body at death ; 
but as for me and my house, we will have some- 
thing to eat. 


unawares 


—_——_¢—_____. 


ARE you travailing with sorrow? Are you 
heavy laden with the burden of oppression or 
woe? Christ will give you rest. Doubtless the 
heavy laden with the burden of sin are first 
invited, but the words exclude no other suf- 
ferers. There is no exception of age, or rank, 
or clime, the extent of the travail or the weight 
of the burden; the childish sorrows of the school- 
boy are as much the subject of the Savior’s sym- 
pathy as the matured wretchedness of age. 





A TOUR DOWN THE RHINE. 


T was a bright morning in September when 

we embarked on a crowded little steamer at 
Mayence to sail down the Rhine; at Biberich, 
a few miles below, we halted, and to our dismay 
the waiting crowd upon the shore was com- 
pressed into the little space of standing-room 
on the deck of our vessel, forming altogether a 
crew of various nationalities, among which 
Americans were largely represented. Our jour- 
ney to Bingen was a series of mishaps, almost 
as amusing as they were vexatious. In conse- 
quence of low water sand-bars interrupted our 
progress, which subjected us to the unpleasant 
necessity of often changing from one vessel to 
another; the last transfer happily being to a 
steamer that was large enough to accommodate 
us all; but these little incidents were only the 
dark lining of a silver cloud. 

The scenery thus far consisted of groves, 
vineyards, cultivated fields, and an amphithea- 
ter of distant hills, with a sprinkling of towns 
and villages in the foreground; but at Bingen 
the scene changes, and the real beauties of the 
Rhine commence ; yes, 

* A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 


And chiefless castles, breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to’the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

‘There was a day when they were young and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which wav’d are shredless dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow.” 
At Bingen the gradually sloping plains cease to 
be visible, and a chain of dark mountains rise 
precipitously on either side of the fast-rushing 
current, that here preserves a clear, green hue, 
though the turbid waters of the Nahe and a 
dark, red stream from the river Maine mingle 
with it. Almost opposite Bingen are the pic- 
turesque ruins of Ehrenfels, half-way down the 
mountain, looking in the distance like a broken 
cage caught upon a crag; near the other shore, 
upon a little island, is the Mice Tower, or, as it 
is sometimes called, Hatto’s Tower; the latter 
name is derived from the following legend: 
Bishop Hatto refused to satisfy the wants of 
the starving poor of his diocese from his well- 
filled granaries, but at last with false promises 
he decoyed them into a capacious barn; then 
closing every avenue of escape he set fire to it, 
and as the flames wreathed around his wretched 
victims, he called their screams of agony “the 
whistle of mice.” Countless numbers of these 
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animals now infested the Bishop’s palace, and 
to escape them he fled to his tower near Bingen 
and barricaded it; but thither fled also his army 
of pursuers, and, gnawing their way through in- 
tervening barriers, devoured the Bishop alive. 
Overlooking the Mouse Tower is the beauti- 
ful castle Rheinstein, rebuilt by Prince Frederic 
of Prussia, “with all the characteristics of its 
antique state ;” perched upon the bank of mas- 
sive rocks, that rise abruptly out of a luxuriant 
growth of foliage, it is apparently placed there 
to complete the charm of this, the traveler’s 
first view of the castellated Rhine. Quaint, old 
gems in Nature’s coronet are the crumbling 
ruins of Falkenberg and Reichenstein, with 
the old castles of Heimburg and Fiirstenburg. 
Passing these we arrived at Bacharach, a town 
famous for its wine and beer, and interesting for 
the beauty of its location, and the handsome 
remains of the Gothic church of St. Werner, 
that was erected to commemorate the miracle 
of a child’s body floating up stream till it came 
to Bacharach. 
the town is the castle Staleck, the seat of the 
Electors Palatine till the thirteenth century. 


Further on is the little town of Caub, built | 


along a narrow ledge, at the base of steep 
mountains, on one of which stands the Castle 
of Gutenfels, and on a small island before the 
town is an octagonal castle, with a dungeon be- 
neath it: to this lonely isle Louis le Debonnaire 
retired when overcome with the wearisome cares 
of empire, and, “lulled by the soothing music 
of the gurgling waters, breathed his last.” The 
beautiful Rhine that lent a mysterious charm to 
the solitude of this voluntary exile, more than a 
thousand years ago, has since then gathered 
along its shores a multitude of interesting asso- 
ciations ; prominent among these are historical 
memories of Romans and Druids, daring ex- 
ploits and chivalrous deeds in the stern, old 
feudal times, when men’s souls were like the 
armor that incased them; then coming down to 
a later period we hear of wars, and treaties, and 
legends, and in the flourishing cities that are 
now mirrored in the mystic waters of the Rhine, 
we behold a glorious civilization that has en- 
couraged and protected commerce, arts, the sci- 
ences, and religious liberty; added to these 
historical links in the chain of events, that come 
down to us from a remote antiquity, the match- 
less, soul-thrilling charm that every lover of the 
beautiful finds im the scenery of the Rhine, and 
we may know the secret of the love and vener- 
ation that Germans entertain for this, to them, 
almost sacred river. 

But in the enthusiasm this theme awakened, 
we have digressed from the present to the past. 


On an eminence overlooking 
- 








Continuing our observation along the Rhine, 
the white chateau of Prince Metternich, crown- 
ing a noble hight, next invites attention. The 
seventy acres that surround this stately home 
produce the finest of the Rhine wines, and so 
precious are the grapes grown upon this soil, 
that trees are not allowed to intercept the sun’s 
rays upon them, and those that fall upon the 
ground are gathered as carefully as those that 
mature upon the vine. The vineyards along the 
Rhine constitute an interesting feature of its 
scenery, while they admirably evince the power 
of industry to establish her realm in Nature’s 
rocky and almost inaccessible fortresses. These 
vineyards are planted upon terraces, supported 
by masonry, and extend one above another to a 
great hight up the steep mountain sides. Often 
the vines flourish on high, projecting cliffs, 
whose scanty covering of earth is prevented 
from washing away by being deposited in bas- 
kets; hence the labors of the Rheinland vine- 
dresser are arduous in the extreme; and as the 
eye of the traveler carelessly sweeps over an 
extensive range of these vine-covered terraces, 
he little appreciates the patient toil and unre- 
mitting efforts that are requisite to make these 
ledges and precipices yield their Autumn tribute 
to the shrine of Bacchus. 

But in gliding past the vine-clad banks of the 
Rhine, we must pause to notice the lovely castle 
of Schoeneberg, (beautiful hill,) whose broken, 
ivied walls, and noble old tower, perched upon 
lofty, overarching cliffs, have an added charm in 
an interesting legend connected with this ruined 
home of ancient greatness. It can be briefly 
summed up thus: Seven pretty and accom- 
plished countesses once dwelt here, whom the 
very flower of chivalry vainly sought to win. 
Wearied with having their fates so long sus- 
pended in the balance, the lovers finally, after 
many urgent and eloquent appeals, induced the 
wayward sisters to promise a speedy decision of 
their destiny. At the appointed time the impa- 
tient knights, gayly attired, assembled in a mar- 
ble hall of the castle, and for hours awaited the 


| appearance of the maidens; but they came not; 


and as another weary hour wore on, the disap- 
pointed cavaliers gave vent to their feelings in 
loud murmurs, that were answered by a ringing 
laugh from without. Rushing to the windows 
to ascertain from whence it proceeded, they be- 
held the fair sisters embarking in a light skiff 
upon the Rhine. But their treachery met with 
a cruel and hasty revenge; for lo! in a moment 
fearful screams replaced their mocking tones 
of merriment, as, with their rock-riven bark, 
they sank beneath the cold waves forever. 
“From that day,” continues the tradition, 
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“seven rugged, pointed rocks, over which the 
waves break heavily, have been observed at low 
water upon the spot where the accident occur- 
red.” 

In the vicinity of this cluster of rocks, that 
are still called “the Seven Maidens,” is the fa- 
mous Lurlei felsen, an immense promontory of 
angular rocks, projecting over the Rhine. The 
strange configurations assumed by the crags 
and turrets of this castellated rock impart to it 
a peculiar fascination, hightened by its remark- 
able echo, the whirlpool—called the Gewirr— 
at its base, and the legend to which it gave rise 
of the Lurlei being haunted by a beautiful siren, 
who lured the passing boatmen by the magic 
sweetness of her tones into the dangerous ed- 
dies below. 

The iron arteries that extend along the very 
edge of either shore of the Rhine sometimes 
penetrate through the solid rock, and the Gothic 
entrance and exit of the Lurlei tunnel, and of a 
corresponding one opposite, have a castellated 
appearance quite in keeping with their romantic 
surroundings. 

The rapids under the Lurlei rocks render 
navigation somewhat hazardous for the im- 
mense rafts that often float down the Rhine. 
We saw two of these great fabrics that spread 
out over the water like floating islands. Usu- 
ally the rafts are from six hundred to seven 
hundred feet in length, while the width is lim- 
ited to two hundred and fifty feet. Sometimes 
the services of several hundred rowers are 
requisite to man a raft, and the little huts con- 
gregated upon it answer as temporary substi- 
tutes for their village homes. 

By the mighty power of steam we are soon 
far in advance of the slow-moving rafts, and 
reach the little town of St. Goar. In this pic- 
turesque locality the traveler may enjoy some 
of the most exquisite scenery on the Rhine, and 
scaling the hights above St. Goar, examine its 
most extensive ruins; for the magnificent castle 
of Rheinfels crowns the rocky summit. On the 
opposite shore is a little village at the angle of 
a bay formed in the river, and on the precipices 
above are the ruined castles called The Brothers. 
Tradition hands down a sad, romantic love-story 
concerning their ancient, knightly owners, and 
a fair orphan whom both loved. 

Passing the old castle of Marxburg, in which 
is an inquisition-chamber, with its instruments 
of torture, and deep dark dungeons beneath, 
hewn out of the solid rock, we arrive at the 
strongly fortified little city of Coblenz, situated 
at the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. 
Landing here, we had a fine view, from our win- 
dows at the Hotel Bellevue, of “the Gibraltar 





of the Rhine,” Ehrenbreitstein—honor’s broad 
stone. This powerful and extensive fortress, 
where the electors of Treves found a refuge 
during the Middle Ages, has been immortalized 
in song and history; but Byron’s poetic descrip- 
tion of “her shattered walls” and “ proud roofs 
bare to Summer’s rain” is no longer appropriate 
to Ehrenbreitstein; for, since 1814, Prussia has 
spared no pains or expense to render impregna- 
ble this noble stronghold, that now looks as firm 
and imperishable almost as the vast foundation 
of massive rocks upon which it stands. 

From Coblenz we made a pleasant little ex- 
cursion to the castle Stolzenfels—the proud 
rock—three miles below, where the Queen 
Dowager of Prussia passes a few weeks during 
the Summer months. The road leading to this 
splendid edifice extends between rugged, pre- 
cipitous hills and the Rhine. The rustic charm 
of the winding pathway up to the castle, under 
and over arched bridges, that span the clefts in 
the vine-clad hills, partially prepared us for 
the lovely view that unfolded before us, as we 
crossed the draw-bridge and entered the castle 
court. Verily, the weird, subdued beauty of 
this matchless scene, as we beheld’it in the 
gathering twilight, has an indescribable charm, 
that, once felt, leaves its impress upon the mind 
forever. 

Beyond the beautiful garden fronting the cas- 
tle is another still lovelier in its wealth of rare 
flowers and bubbling fountain. It is separated 
from the first by a semicircular colonnade that 
is richly ornamented with paintings and statu- 
ary. From this little Eden we passed into an 
inner court that contains a curious antique 
chimney-piece from the sixteenth century. The 
approaching darkness prevented our visiting 
many rooms in the castle; but on returning 
from our three-days’ sojourn at the charming 
watering-place of Ems, among the mountains 
of the Rhine, we had a better opportunity of 
seeing Stolzenfels, while waiting at the landing 
opposite for the arrival of the steamer. After 
crossing the river in a skiff, we were soon at the 
castle. Though it has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, it is in its present condition a fac-simile 
of what it was in the twelfth century, and its 
quaint, elaborately carved furniture, some of 
which was in use centuries before Columbus 
dreamed of a new world, would seem strangely 
out of place in any other apartments than those 
of a feudal castle of the Middle Ages. But 
before we contemplated those ancient house- 
hold wonders, we entered the handsomely fres- 
coed chapel, and then the knights’ room. The 
latter contains all styles of ancient armor and 
warlike weapons ; also musical instruments and 
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antique vases. Here are the swords of So- 
bieski, Gen. Bliicher, and the infamous Tilly; 
and in another apartment is a jeweled cross of 
Charlemagne, a steel mirror set in gems, and an 
antique center-table inlaid with precious stones. 
But too various are the interesting contents of 
this palatial edifice to enumerate. 

Once more embarking on the Rhine, we sailed 
by a venerable castle that scarcely lifted its 
ruined turrets above the ivy and brambles that 
had woven a garment of verdure about it, while 
the restored castle Rheineck towers up proudly 
from a neighboring hight. Farther on, 

“ The castled crag ot Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine.” 

The scene at this point is one of such mar- 
velous beauty as almost to transfix the be- 
holder with wonder and admiration. From the 
lofty precipice at the right rises the grand old 
ruins of Drachenfels, and from its base a 
chain of mountains, called the Sebengebirge, 
stretches away in graceful, waving outlines, 
while from a summit on the other shore, over- 
looking precipitous rocks of prismatic basalt, 
are the crumbling remains of a baronial fortress 
and a solitary arch. Just opposite, in the mid- 
dle of the stream, is a cozy little emerald isle, 
and in the midst of its clustering foliage stands 
the old Ursuline convent, on the same site of 
the one in which the bride of the unhappy Ro- 
land took the vail on hearing the false rumor of 
his death. To magnify the surpassing beauty 
of this scene, the river widens near the Drachen- 
fels, and sweeps around a curve of rock, reveal- 
ing an extended panorama of hill and dale 
united in the distant foreground by a concave 
rim of shore, that rises like a slender barrier 
between the horizon and the river. 

This glorious vista was almost our farewell 
view of the Rhine ; for soon we sailed along by 
the beautiful suburbs of Bonn; and as the river 
scenery has no attraction below this point, we 
disembarked here, and took the cars for Cologne. 








* 


CHARNEY AND HIS FLOWERS. 





FILLED with despair the prisoner sat 
Within his narrow cell ; 

Dark thoughts were rankling in his breast, 

And fiercely from his white lips prest, 
The bitter curses fell. 


He cursed the earth, the air, the sky, 
And man, his hated brother ; 

And then, as heavenward he turned 

His scathing glance, a quick thought burned— 
He fain would curse Another. 








But haply in his spirit rose 
A scorn for such assent. 
“God? No!” he murmured, “ not by sign 
Or word shall this proud heart of mine 
Yield Him acknowledgment.” 


Wearied at length, upon his lips 
The words grew faint and died ; 
Through the dim chambers of his soul, 
A tender, cheerful silence stole, 
Subduing all its pride. 


One source of pleasure, only one, 
This weary life possessed ; 

Two tiny plants, his precious care, 

With bud and bloom were smiling there, 
In wondrous beauty dressed. 


Rooted beneath the iron grate 
Their stalks had sprung within, 
Angels of love, so sweet and pure, 
Disguised in nature’s mask to lure 
A wayward heart from sin. 

Day after day with them he shared 
The water from his bow], 

Till lovely clustering blooms at last 

Gladdened his sight, and softly cast 
Their influence on his soul. 


Dispelling half its gloom, they seemed 
With conscious life imbued, 

And often did he wonder why 

From dewy fields and Summer sky 
They strayed to solitude ! 

Sure there were hills, and mossy glens, 
And fragrant, leafy bowers, 

And depths of green where quiet broods, 

Where waters drip in spicy woods 
And soft winds kiss the flowers. 

But these, as if by pity moved, 
Unknowing and unknown, 

Had turned aside from pomp and praise, 

Which gather round life’s sunny ways, 
And lived for him alone. 

Thus reasoning, “ Was it chance,” he asked, 
“That gathered from the sod 

Those little seeds, and dropt them here, 

A lonely prison life to cheer, 
Or was it—was it God ?” 

Astonished by this sudden thought, 
His startled creed essayced 

To cavil; but its power was stilled ! 

Eternal truths his pulses thrilled, 
Alone he knelt and prayed. 


Light dawned upon his darkened mind, 
A light with mercy fraught : 
“°T was not these little plants,” he cried, 
“ That led me to the Crucified, 
But He who through them wrought.” 


Long after, when, with Christian faith, 
The haunts of men he trod, 

The memory of those prison hours 

Was hallowed by the breath of flowers 
And fellowship of God. 
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SORROW LEADETH UNTO JOY. 


OOR POLLY! poor, yet rich. True, she 
was old, lame, poverty-stricken; but she 
was nearing a land where immortal youth would 
wrap her round—a shore whose golden sands 


she needed but to touch to feel a winged power | 


in every palsied limb—a city where treasures 
innumerable had been awaiting her coming for 
many, many years. Rich in faith, in good 
works, in love—rich in the prospect of unend- 
ing glory, she sat in her little room made neat 
by other hands; hers had done their office for 
this world. 

“T shall never use them any more here, 
child,” she said to the little figure flitting hither 


and thither about the room, “but by and by I | 


shall touch a harp with them, and draw sweet 
music from its chords. Sometimes, perhaps, in 
the soft twilight, Amy, if you listen, its melody 


will be permitted to reach you and cheer you in | 


your loneliness.” 

Amy came and sat down at the feet of the old 
woman, looking more like a child in her fragility 
than a maiden of twenty. 

“O, don’t talk so, grandma; but if you must 
leave me, I hope I shall soon follow, that we 
may be together forever.” 

“Nay, nay, child”—there was a shade of re- 


| 


proof in the gentle tones—“ your work is not | 


yet done. <A whole drama lies before you. I 


am stepping off the stage ; you are just entering | 


upon it. Let my child see to it that her part is 
well acted.” 
It was with an effort she laid her feeble hands 


caressingly on the brown head bowed on her | 


knee. 


> 


“O, grandma!”—the brown head raised it- | 


self—“if it were a veal drama, with gorgeous 
scenery, orchestra dripping low interludes, an 
enthusiastic crowd waiting my appearance, and 
chandeliers of light sparkling over all, then, in- 
deed, I would have something to inspire me; 
but what a pitiable little farce I must enact! fog 
before, behind, on each side, so that poor little 
me is almost lost; the croaking of frogs from 
the green pond there the bass and alto accom- 
paniment to my life’s soprano, and, for auditors, 
a few little pupils whose minds will never reach 
more than a tallow candle brightness. Surely, 
the play is not worth enacting.” 


which I look back with most pleasure is, having 
been the means of leading a poor little boy to 
the Savior. I came upon the world as you 
would wish to come, Amy, with a flourish of 
trumpets. My parents were rich, and no ex- 
pense was spared to make my life one grand 
holiday. As blessings strewed my own path, I 
tried to make others happy also, and enjoyed a 
threefold delight as I stood by, apparently a 
wondering spectator, and saw the glad surprise 
of some poor widow at the unexpected arrival 
of flour and potatoes, or heard the ringing 
delight of some little child over toys its mamma 
was too poor to purchase. These things gave 
me pleasure, but cost me no sacrifice, and were 
soon almost forgotten ; but away on in life, even 
when I had reached the hill-top, and was going 
down on the other side, when fortune had been 
adverse, and I had tasted the pangs of poverty, 
I was permitted to rescue one little soul from 
the corruptions of earth. He was a poor cripple 
that I found in the haunts of poverty, without 
parent or friend, and I took him to my own 
house. It cost me a struggle to do it, for I 
needed, then, all 1 had to fill the many little 
mouths open in my own home, but I could not 
let him starve, and so worked the harder to 
feed him also. Not many months was I to be 
burdened, but in those months I grew to feel 
the burden light, for I was permitted to lead 
that ragged, ten-year old boy to a Savior of 
whom he had never heard before. And now, as 
I look back upon his happy death, it gleams 
upon me like a star, and from that bedside till 
here just on the edge of the grave, it has bright- 
ened my way. When I shall have crossed over 
I expect to meet that little boy among the ran- 
somed ; and if I hear from the Lord of glory 
the softly spoken, “Inasmuch as thou hast done 
it unto him,” will not my reward be great? 

The words died out on her lips. There was 
silence, a gentle sleep, and Amy found her 
grandma was with the angels. Neighbors gath- 
ered in and stood around the dear departed, 
while Amy sat in one corner and sobbed, as she 


| thought of the life-paih stretching away on be- 


“ Amy, if you can but be the instrument of | 


lifting one of these little tallow candles into the 
upper sanctuary—where the greater and lesser 
lights mingle their blaze to form one grand 
effulzence—how happy will you be! I 
seen many things in my long life, and have been 


have 


permitted to do some good, I trust; but that to | 


= Vo... XXIX.—7 


fore her which she must tread alone. 

Long years rolled away from the time the 
pretty little cottage passed into stranger hands. 
Amy lay on her couch of pain looking out into 
the misty morning that shadowed the old town 
of Mumford. Many wild, rebellious thoughts 
passed though her mind—fearful thoughts that 
went rumbling through her brain like angry 
thunder and almost crazed her. Amy’s life had 
been a sad one. Left an orphan at an early 
age, she had to breast the great, grim waves 
of life alone. Sometimes she would almost go 
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under, then nobly struggling would rise and 
strive afresh to gain the harbor of eternal rest ; 
for that was all her care. The little inviting 
ports along the way, with their gayeties and 
sensuous pleasures, allured her not; her only 
thought was how to make the old crazy billows 
means of drifting her to the blessed shore. 

But one day a little boat came by her with 
sunshine on its prow, and nestling in the pretty 
barge she felt safe for evermore. Perhaps she 
trusted too implicitly in the guarding spirit of 
the little boat, for, after one short, bright year, 
poor Amy was again alone. 

And now lying there, sick, dispirited, help- 


less, no wonder if dark thoughts like clustering | 
The little | 


frowns swept over her pure heart. 
one lying beside her, with its tiny blue eyes 
scarce opened to the light, brought her no com- 
fort. It was only one more to struggle for, and 
there were none to help. Can you blame her? 
It is easy for you in the bright morning of hope, 
with the pearly dew sparkling from every iris- 
hued petal and fluttering leaf, to hurl wrathful 
words at those who, exposed to the pelting, 
pitiless rain of adverse fate, give way to mur- 


murs and distrust; but let the gray clouds roll | 


up your sunshine, and the dew-sparkles crys- 
tallize into great beads of frost in the sudden 


chill of calamity, then say, if you can, “I am | 


holier than thou.” 

Thus had the brightness gone from Amy 
Herbert’s life and left her moaning. Slowly 
health came back to her, but it brought, also, 
in a tenfold degree, the consciousness that she 
must take up the thread of life and unravel it as 
best she could. Should she drop it soon, might 
she hope God would tenderly take up the end 
laid down? She could not say. Once her faith 


was strong, but now it seemed like water spilled | 


upon the ground. Poor child! the Lord was 
leading her all the way and she knew it not. 
She went back to the old tread-mill life of teach- 
ing ; there seemed nothing to live for—husband 
gone, and even her babe consigned to others’ 
care that she might earn for it the means to 
subsist. So, darker and darker grew the cloud 
over her, and more and more intricate the 
meshes the arch-fiend was drawing about her 
weary feet, till faint with struggling she prayed 
she might die. Away up in her attic-room, 
kneeling by her little white bed, she prayed 
thus; in her weariness she fell asleep, and 
blessed God ever after he did not grant her 
prayer. For, asleep, she dreamed. 

Away back was she carried to her childhood 
home. Again was she flitting hither and thither, 
caring for the comfort of her dear old grandma. 
Youth-time was glorious around her and she 


was happy. While wandering in the fields, one 
day, gathering wild flowers to fill the vase she 
was wont to keep on grandma’s table, suddenly 
it grew night around her. She groped about 
in the darkness trying to find the little cottage, 
i= in vain. One by one the flowers in her 
| 
| 





hand withered and she threw them away. She | 

heard the roaring of a stream, and remembered, | 

with horror, the cottage was on the other side, | 

the stream must be crossed, and there was only | 
| a narrow plank. How could that tiny plank be 
found and safely crossed in the darkness! Then 
from her eyes fell scales, and she was no longer 
| young, but a worn and weary woman; all her 
old life passed before her—her doubts, her re- 
bellion against God. “How dare I go to meet 
him,” she cried, as she threw herself on the 
| ground in agony. But she heard the howling 
of wild beasts behind her and dared not stay ; 
so rushing to the bank she strained her eyes to 
see the plank, but it was utter darkness. She 
feared to step, yet dared not linger, for the 
howling came ever nearer and nearer. Then a 
voice spoke to her out of the darkness, 

“My child, what seek you?” 

“The plank! O, the plank! in my blind folly | 
| I have lost it !” 
“ And if I place your feet upon it will you not 

wander again out into this wild wood ?” 

“ Never again,” she said solemnly, beseech- 
ingly. | 
| She saw no form, but a hand clasped hers in 
| the darkness, and straightway she felt herself | 
| on the plank. It grew light about her, and still 
| clinging to that guiding hand she awoke. 
| “Ah! Father, forgive me,” she murmured, 
| and shuddered as she thought of her peril 
| had her prayer been heeded. Her lesson was | 
| learned ; she took up again her old monotonous | 
life, no longer despairingly but with a glad | 
heart, and clinging to the guiding hand of the | 
Lord. 

Years of quiet, peaceful trust have passed 
over her head, and as she looks back upon the 
horror of darkness that fell upon her early life, | 
| she sees that through it the Good Shepherd has | 
led her into a broader, richer pasturage, and | 
says often to her boy, now grown to be the | 
| staff of her declining years, “It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted.” 





OUR senses, our appetites, and our passions, 
are our lawful and faithful guides in most things 
that relate solely to this life; and, therefore, 
by the hourly necessity of consulting them, we 
gradually sink into an implicit submission and 
' habitual confidence. 
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THE HOMES OF JESUS—NAZARETH. 


ROM the Sea of Galilee our course is west- 

ward over a rich upland plain. Amid lux- 
uriant patches of wheat, grass, weeds, and 
flovers, we soon come near the southern base 
of a hill that rises gradually from the plain and 
culminates in the crest of two summits, whence 
its modern name, the Horns of Hattin, is de- 
rived; Hattin being the name of a village at the 
foot of the hill. This is the traditional Mount 
of Beatitudes, the supposed place where our 
Savior preached the Sermon.on the Mount. It 
is well situated for such an occasion, and there 
are good reasons for believing that tradition in 
this instance is correct. As our Lord came 
here, “there followed him great multitudes of 
people from Galilee,” the surrounding region ; 
“and from Decapolis,” the ten cities near the 
southern extremity of the lake; “and from Je- 
rusalem and Judea,” still further south; “and 
from beyond Jordan,” the country east of the 
river and lake. 

Here would be a natural center or converging 
of thoroughfares, along which to this point the 
fame of Jesus would attract the thronging 
crowds. “And seeing the multitudes he went 
up intoa mountain.” Perhaps he ascended this 
southern slope upon which I look, and sat down 
by the level spot or hollow between the two 
peaks, which would be going literally “into a 
mountain,” where the .crowds might gather 
around and easily see and hear him. Such a 
Preacher, such an audience, such a sermon !— 
well might tke sanctuary be no temple made 
with hands ; its floor the solid earth, its pulpit a 
rock, its pillars those of nature, its windows the 
sunbeams, its roof and dome the overarching 
heavens. On the east, down the vale, lay the 
clear waters of Gennesaret; south and south- 
west were Little Hermon and Tabor; west were 
the hills of Nazareth; and north the lower 
ranges of Lebanon. How sublime the scene! 
the Creator preaching in his own vast temple! 

We journey westward among the young 
wheat, which promises a fine harvest, and amid 
grassy uplands which afford inviting pasture- 
erounds to the wandering Bedouin. Leaving 
the plain, we enter the outer circle of hills, 
among which is nestled the charming village of 
Nazareth, now distant about six miles. A half 
hour’s further ride amid rocks and _ tangled 
shrubbery, and we descend into a basin among 
the hills, where we find the little village of Cana, 
which tradition makes the scene of the marriage 
attended by the miracle of the water changed 
to wine. There is another village, which I saw 


a little north of Nazareth, also called Cana, and 


| which some regard as claiming the honor which 
| the natives still say belongs to this Cana, where 
we have now arrived. It is a small village, and 
most of its houses have a neglected and half- 
ruined appearance. But the surrounding basin 
or vale is well filled with pomegranate, fig, and 
olive-trees—some of which are very old and 
venerable—a variety which gives picturesque- 
ness if not beauty to the village. While ‘pass- 
ing through it, we were pointed to a rude, dilap- 
idated building called a Greek church, occupying 
the site of the house where the marriage festival 
was held and the miracle wrought. 

As we were about leaving, a priest appeared 
with a bunch of keys to show us the interior, 
and a few remains of the identical water-pots 
used at the wedding. But we did not think it 
worth while to dismount and look at the relics. 
We passed on a few rods and came to a fine, 
large fountain, making quite a stream as it 
flowed away. Around it were gathered a con- 
siderable group of women and girls, appearing 
gay and cheerful, some filling their jars, and 
others washing and beating out clothes with 
clubs. Little boys gathered about us, anxious 
to earn a few paras by holding our horses. 

It was now midday, and we stopped for lunch 
under a grove of pomegranates. Our leathern 
bottles were filled with fresh, pure water from 
the fountain—the same fountain, if this be the 
true Cana, from which the water-pots were filled 
by the order of our blessed Lord, when he was 
about to work the first of those stupendous 
miracles that illustrated his public ministry. 
His mother and his disciples were here to wit- 
ness this work that “ manifested forth his glory,” 
and confirmed their faith. There is no other 
supply of water near the village, and it was 
deeply interesting to see and drink of this fount- 
ain, so sacred in its associations. Nathanael, 
the guileless Israelite, belonged to Cana, and 
our Savior was here when he healed the noble- 
man’s son at the point of death in Capernaum. 

We resumed our journey before two o’clock, 
and leaving the vale of Cana, we ascended a 
rocky slope, and going over the other side, soon 
reached a little village situated on the border of 
a fertile valiey. At some distance to the right 
is Sefirieh, a town prominently in view, whose 
old castle crowns a high eminence. Nazareth 
is not seen till we get close to its borders; but 
we are now climbing the high hill that imme- 
ately shelters it on the north-east. We reach 
its summit, and in descending its steep, rocky 
slope, Nazareth opens upon us like a beautiful 
picture in its frame of hills. This moment and 
this vision are among those never to be forgotten. 
Silently, joyously, and tearfully we enter the 
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sweet and blooming vale, and come to our tents, | hills of wavy outline, and abounding in flowery 
which are pitched near a beautiful, crystal fount- | lawns, thrifty corn-fields, and little gardens 
ain in the margin of the town. We wandered | hedged around by cactus, and shaded here and 
| over this small, fertile valley, shut in by green | there by solitary or clustering trees of olive and 
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fig. The chief part of the village clings to the 
south-western side of the valley, the hill ris- 
ing to the north-west of it about five hundred 
feet. This is “the hill on which the city is 
built,” as stated by Luke, to the “brow” of 
which the angry multitude led Jesus from the 
synagogue, “that they might cast him down 
headlong.” I noticed on the steep declivity 
above the village, precipitous ridges of rock, 
down which if one were cast, it would almost 
inevitably produce death. 

Nazareth has a population of nearly four 
thousand, most of whom are Greek and Latin 
Christians, the Franciscan Convent being the 
most conspicuous building in the place. There 
is a small Maronite church, and also a mosque 
with a fine white minaret. The town is one of 
the most thriving in all Galilee. The houses 
are of stone, and have a neat and substantial 
look. The roofs are flat, as is usual. The nar- 
row streets abound in filth, comprising dung- 
hills, cesspools, and dead animals. The people 
generally have a good appearance. The men 
look nobler, the women are fairer, and all dress 
better than in any other place I remember to 
have seen in the land. 

We visited the Latin Convent and Church of 
the Annunciation. They consist of a square 
of heavy buildings encompassed by a high wall. 
Some old columns of red granite lie near the 
large gate, admitting us to an open court, around 
which are school-rooms, a pharmacy, and other 
apartments. The church is ample, and adorned 
with various paintings and tapestries represent- 
ing Scripture scenes. The chanting of the 
monks and the fine organ remind us of the 
churches in Italy. From the audience-room we 
go down a stairway of fifteen steps to a grotto, 
which is the sanctum of the place. Here are 
marble walls, columns, altars, pavements, beau- 
tiful silver lamps, and a fine modern painting of 
the Annunciation, the gift of some European 
monarch. The altar and the marble slab be- 
neath, with.a cross in the center, are said to 
mark the spot where Mary stood when she 
heard the salutation of the angel Gabriel. 

Passing through another part of the grotto, 
left in its natural rocky state, we ascend a nar- 
row Staircase to a rude cave called “ Mary’s 
Kitchen,” where we are shown among other de- 
tails the chimney and fireplace. We are next 
conducted across the village to the work-house 
of Joseph. The interior of the modern build- 
ing, consecrated as a chapel, is said to contain 
a fragment of an old wall that belonged to the 
original work-shop. An indifferent painting of 
Joseph at work, assisted by the youthful Jesus, 
hangs over the altar. It was presented by a 





| 


noble lady of Florence, and bears her name and 
coat of arms. We are then directed to another 
part of the town, and shown the Chapel of the 
Mensa Christi, or Table of Christ. It is a 
small vaulted chamber, and contains a stone 
slab from which, according to tradition, our 
Lord and his disciples often ate. 

Fronting the east corner of the town, down 
in the valley, is a copious fountain called the 
“ Fountain of the Virgin.” Here a lively scene 
is presented. A large number of small and full- 
grown girls are gathered around this crystal 
spring, while some are continually coming with 
their empty pitchers and jars, and others are 
going away with theirs filled. They all seem to 
be in a pleasant, happy mood; for their merry 
laugh rings out on the air. Some of them are 
quite beautiful. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that to this very fountain the Virgin Mary was 
accustomed to come and fill her pitcher, after 
the manner of her countrywomen, and as these 
Nazareth girls do now; and she might have 
given of the water she had drawn to the passing 
stranger, as they do to us. To this fountain too 
the youthful Jesus must often have come to 
drink, as others come to-day. It must be the 
same spring from which Nazareth was then sup- 
plied, for there is no other in the place. One 
of the earliest local traditions makes this fount- 
ain the scene of the angelic salutation to Mary, 
as she had come hither to draw water. 

The sun was already behind the high hill 
guarding Nazareth on the west, when we gath- 
ered around the dinner-table in front of our 
tents. At length the vale was filled with the 
evening shadows, and the stars looked down 
upon us lovingly. The heavenly orbs, always 
interesting, suggestive, and glorious, one sur- 
veys in a foreign land with emotions he can 
never feel at home. They powerfully remind 
him of home—of those whose eyes may now 
see them, of friends who once looked upon them, 
but have passed beyond them. When in places 
of historic and sacred memories, the stars bring 
the distant near; for you are looking upon the 
same serene and sublime heavens—the same 
constellations—the same bright gems—that those 
renowned and glorious men looked upon from 
the same locality; and the vision is the same 
now that it was then. You seem to be nearer 
to those heretofore so far separated in distance 
and time. 

I look from the tent-door at Nazareth around 
upon these encircling hills, and up from their 
shadowy outlines, to the beautiful skies, and I 
know that from this spot at the same hour of 
evening our blessed Savior looked, how often! 
upon these clustering summits, remaining as of 
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old, and up to these bending heavens, bright in 
their unchanged diadem of glory. What were 
his emotions when he surveyed these scenes? 
O thou Almighty Creator of all, and Savior of 
men! here thou wast a child in one of these 
homes; here, in this small, unhonored, and 
almost unknown village, thou didst pass many 
years in a humble position—in a lowly, mechan- 
ical pursuit, involving toil and weariness—that 
thou mightest experience all human hardships 
and sorrows, and that we might share in the 
fullness of thy human and divine sympathy! 
A wonderful being is Jesus of Nazareth! 

After a day of unusual weariness and a night 
of sweetest, profoundest repose, where the 
weary Jesus has so often slept, early the next 
morning I ascended to the top of the hill west 
of the town, and near the tomb or white-domed 
wely of Ismail, enjoyed the wide, commanding, 
and glorious view, one of the best in the Holy 
Land, even surpassing that magnificent one 
from the summit of Tabor. Looking to the 
east, the rounded hight of Tabor is seen, only 
six miles distant. Beyond it to the left is the 
deep basin of the Sea of Galilee, less than 
twenty miles away, but the Sea itself is not 
visible. To the right of Tabor is Jebel ed- 
Dahy, or Little Hermon, with Endor and Nain 
dotting its slopés; and beyond them Mount 
Gilboa, with the site of ancient Jezreel like a 
speck at its base; while the broad, green plain 
of Esdraelon lies spread out in its beauty on 
the south, and comes to the very hills that en- 
circle Nazareth. In the west, the eye rests 
upon Carmel, with its long, dark ridge, and on 
the white strand of the Mediterranean Sea be- 
yond the plain of ’Akka, or Acre, and the town 
of Haifa at the best harbor on the coast. To 
the north are the villages of Sefiirieh, and the 
Cana I did not visit, and beyond are the Leba- 
non Mountains, including the glorious, snow- 
crowned brow of Hermon. Grand and beauti- 
ful vision! how rich in wonderful events are the 
localities in view! 

The encircling and adjacent hills have an un- 
usual picturesqueness and charm, in striking 
contrast with other hill scenery in Palestine. 
Except a few rocky summits around Nazareth, 
the hills are covered with a light growth of 
wood, and descend in graceful slopes to broad, 
winding valleys of richest green. The entire 
landscape, in its agreeable variety, beautiful 
luxuriance, and soft coloring, seems almost Ital- 
ian. The blessings promised to the three tribes 
of Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali, are inscribed 
here in the features of nature. Zebulon, nest- 
ling among these hills, “rejoices in his going 
out” to the rich plain, and from his abundant 





flocks in these pastures reaching to the lake, 
“offers the sacrifices of righteousness ;” Asher, 
to the north-west, among the fine groves of 
olives, “dips his foot in oil;” and Naphtali, to 
the north-east, amid the beautiful scenery and 
fertile soil above the Sea of Galilee, “is satis- 
fied with favor, and full with the blessing of the 
Lord.” 

Such are the splendid views from this hill-top 
above Nazareth. How often must Jesus have 
climbed this same hill, stood on this same spot, 
and looked abroad over these same prospects 
of mountain, valley, and plain! From the hot 
vale below he could wome up here and behold 
the distant sea, and be refreshed by its cool 
breeze. Most of his early life was spent here 
“in the city where he had been brought up.” 
How interesting to know more of that life, of 
which there is no record! Often must he have 
gone to that fountain with his mother—sat with 
his parents on the house-top at evening—trav- 
eled those streets over and over, going to his 
toil—and wandered along these rocky hights in 
meditation upon his wonderful mission in our 
world! Every spot here is hallowed by the foot- 
prints of the blessed Nazarene. 





GEORGE FOX. 





:* is given to some men to gather up and to 
give embodiment and expression to ideas 
that are floating with more or less of vagueness 
in many minds of their age and generation. 
They have lived what others have thought. 
Delicately sensitive in their emotional nature, 
and of profoundly meditative habit, truth has 
rather seemed to find them than to be found 
of them. Conceptions to which other men have 
attained by slow and laborious processes of rea- 
soning, and which they hold with hesitancy and 
without ardor, flash before their mental vision 
with the suddenness and vividness of the light- 
ning stream, and are thenceforth grasped by 
them with unwavering confidence and unquench- 
able enthusiasm. By an earnest pursuit after 
purity of character, they have prepared them- 
selves to see clearly. Their self-denial has had 
for its exceeding great reward deliverance from 
self-seeking, and they have been found ready at 
the Master’s call to take up the cross and follow 
him. In the stillness of prayerful solitude they 
have learned to distinguish the inner voices by 
which he speaks to men; and when at’ length 
those voices have succeeded in giving articulate 
utterance to the truths after which their con- 
temporaries are “groping darkly,” they have 
gone forth to proclaim and vindicate them with 
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| 
the confidence and dogmaticalness natural to an extreme that it has perpetually been verging 
men who believe that they have had no other | upon error. There have been grave faults in 
than God for their teacher. the method of their advocacy. They have pro- 
Oftentimes—nearly always—they have failed | voked the hostility of the men of their time, 
to speak as clearly as they saw. They have | and have been treated by them as “the off- 
pushed the truth they had to proclaim to such | scouring of the earth.” Then when the lapse 





GEORGE FOX, 


of years has enabled other men to take a calm. age have always to wait for the recognition of 
survey of their character and endeavors, in view their worth. But in due time even the descend- 
of the single-hearted nobility of their aims, the | ants of those who killed the prophets build their 
errors in their modes of procedure have been sepulchers. Thus it comes to pass that George 
condoned, and their names have been enrolled Fox, who during his lifetime was by Conformist 
in the list of those whom all good men delight and Non-Conformist regarded with equal aver- 
to honor. Those who are in advance of their sion, is to-day esteemed and reverenced by 
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thoughtful men in all sections of the Protestant 
Church. 

George Fox was born at Drayton-in-the-Clay, 
in Leicestershire, in July, 1624. His father, 
Christopher Fox, was honorably known in all 
the country round as “Righteous Christer.” 
His mother, Mary Lago, was of the martyr 
stock, and had inherited their intense feelings 
and religious enthusiasm. To her he probably 
owed his education, and many of the determin- 
ing impulses of his life, as to his father he was 
indebted for the incorruptible integrity and ten- 
derly scrupulous regard for truth by which he 
was characterized. As a child he was singularly 
quiet, docile, observant, and meditative. He 
sat among his elders silently, watching their 
frivolity, untruthfulness, gluttony, and intemper- 
ance, and inwardly resolving, “If ever I come 
to be a man, surely I shall not do so, nor be so 
wanton.” Some of his relatives would have 
had the thoughtful lad trained for a clergyman, 
but others objecting, he was apprenticed to a 
person who, as the manner then was, combined 
a number of trades—shoemaking, wool-stapling, 
cattle-dealing, and so on. George proved a 
valuable assistant to him. The fear of God 


rested mightily upon him, and he was anxiously’ 


watchful in all things to maintain strict integrity. 
“Verily” was a. favorite word of his, and it 
became a common saying among those who 
knew him, “If George says ‘Verily,’ there is no 
altering him.” Already his extreme scrupu- 
lousness sometimes won for him ridicule and 
scoffing, but he suffered the laughers to laugh 
on, and calmly went his way, assured that in 
their inmost consciences they esteemed him for 
his “innocency and honesty.” 

But beneath the calm exterior strong spiritual 
conflicts raged. By the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessors of religion he was grieved to his soul. 
One night in particular, instead of retiring to 
rest, he walked up and down in his chamber, 
praying and crying to the Lord, who seemed to 
say to him, “ Thou seest how young people go 
together into vanity, and old people into the 
earth; thou must forsake all, both old and 

g, and keep out of all, and be a stranger 
unto all.” On the 19th of July, 1643, in obe- 
dience to what he judged to be a Divine intima- 
tion, he quitted his home and kindred, and went 
forth, like Abraham of old, “not knowing 
whither he went.” For more than a year he 
wandered to and fro, seeking vainly, in conver- 
sation with those who were esteemed religious, 
for spiritual light and guidance; sometimes 
tempted to despair of his salvation, sometimes 
tempted to forfeit it by some great sin. It was 


young 





and agonizing waiting upon God. Natural affec- 
tion at length asserted its sway, and he returned 
to his friends. 

They, in their simple-hearted but not wise 
kindliness, prescribed various cures for his mel- 
ancholy. Some strongly urged him to marry. 
When he resolutely refused to comply with this 
counsel, they were equally urgent that he should 
enlist in the army. One sage counselor recom- 
mended him to take tobacco and sing psalms. 
Another tried to relieve his troubles by bleed- 
ing him. In spite of all the well-meant efforts 
of these “ physicians,” like the woman with the 
issue of blood, who in vain tried all human 
methods of cure, he *“ was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse.” Equally fruitless were re- 
newed consultations with those who were re- 
puted to be profoundly versed in the Word of 
God, and of deep experience in the truths which 
it proclaims. Still he found himself unpossessed 
of that “ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” 

His own records of his experiences at this, 
time are deeply pathetic. “My troubles con- 
tinued,” he says, “and I was often under great 
temptations; I fasted much, and walked abroad 
in solitary places many days, and often took 
my Bible, and went and sat in hollow trees and 
lonesome places till night came on; and fre- 
quently, in the night, walked mournfully about 
by myself. . Though my exercises and 
troubles were very great, yet were they not so 
continual but that I had some intermissions, 
and was sometimes brought into such heavenly 
joy, that I thought I had been in Abraham’s 
bosom. As I can not declare the misery that I 
was in, it was so great and heavy upon me; so 
neither can I set forth the mercies of God unto 
me in all my misery. O, the everlasting love 
of God to my soul when I was in great distress ! 
When my troubles and torments were great, 
then was his love exceedingly great. . . AsI 
had forsaken the priests, so I left the separate 
preachers also, and those esteemed the most 
experienced people ; for I saw there was none 
among them all that could speak to my condi- 
tion. When all my hopes in them and in all 
men were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly 
to help me, nor could I tell what to do—then, 
O then, I heard a voice which said, ‘ There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition ;’ and when I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy.” 

It was in the year 1647 that he had this pro- 
found experience of the nearness and sufficiency 
of Christ. Before this period he had had other 
“openings,” as he called his glimpses of truth. 


a season of sore conflict, and of much solitary | In his prolonged solitary musings upon the 
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greatest topics that can occupy human thought— 
upon life, death, immortality ; upon God and 
Christ, and the relation of the Divine Being to 
the human soul; upon temptation, sin, and holi- 
ness ; upon the Church and the ministry of the 
Word—there had flashed upon him wonderful 
convictions of the spirituality of religion, of the 
necessity of a deeper learning than man can 
impart to fit men for the ministry of the Word, 
of the willingness of God to be himself the 
teacher of his people, of the insufficiency even 
of the Scriptures to make men “wise unto 
salvation,” without the direct and immediate 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon their souls. 
Combined with these convictions was a rever- 
ence for the Scriptures so deep that he was led 
constantly to read them with the utmost literal- 
ness, and hence to regard war, oaths, a paid 
ministry, the application of the term “Church ” 
to a building set apart for worship, and such 
recognition of the superiority of one man over 
another as is implied in the uncovering of the 
head, as being all things to be testified against. 

These views and beliefs were by no means 





peculiar to him. It was a time of intellectual and | 
| borough Castles ; and in 1674-5 he was impris- 


religious ferment. Scattered through the coun- 
try were thousands of persons of like peculiar 
tendencies, of like cravings for truth and reality, 
of kindred yearning for close and intimate com- 
munion with God, of similar confidence that as 
the result of that communion they should have 
unclouded light and be enabled to maintain a 
blameless life. Hence it came to pass that 
when George Fox went forth to his ministry, 
he found many disposed to hear, as well as 
more to revile and persecute. 

This ministry began in 1647, and continued, 
without other intermissions than those of pro- 
longed imprisonments, till his death in 1690. 
With a restless energy, not surpassed even by 
Wesley and Whitefield, and in an age when the 
hardships of traveling were much greater than 
in theirs, he repeatedly traversed England, Scot- 


method of designating a church}. Then the 
people cried, ‘Let us have him out of the 
church ;’ and when they had got me out they 
beat me exceedingly, and threw me down, and 
over a hedge; and afterward they dragged me 
through a house into a street, stoning me and 
beating me as they dragged me along, so that I 
was all over besmeared with blood and dirt. 
They took my hat from me, which I never got 
again. Yet when I was got upon my legs again, 
I declared to them the Word of Life, and 
showed them the fruits of their teacher, and 
how they dishonored Christianity.” 

To these “stripes ”—and for a long time they 
were of almost incredibly frequent occurrence— 
“imprisonments ” were added. Thus, at Derby, 
under the mittimus of a Justice Bennet—by 
whom, because George bade him “tremble at 
the Word,” the designation Quakers was first 
scornfully applied to the Friends—he was, in 
1650-1, imprisoned for more than a year as a 
blasphemer. In 1656 he was imprisoned eight 
months in Launceston Castle; in 1660 he was 
imprisoned in Lancaster Castle; in 1664-6 he 
was confined two years in Lancaster and Scar- 


oned for fourteen months at Worcester. And 
these were but a few of his incarcerations. On 
each of these occasions he was punished on 
false charges of insurrection, or for harmless 
conscientious scruples, such as refusing to take 
oaths, or uncover his head before the authori- 
ties. Nor should the terrible condition of the 
jails of that period be forgotten. 

In spite of these persecutions he made con- 
verts wherever he went. It has been estimated 
that by the year 1655 they amounted to 80,000. 


| Among them was Margaret Fell, whom, on the 


27th of August, 1669, he married. Up to the 
last he labored with unceasing diligence, con- 


| firming in the truth the many affectionate adher- 


land, Ireland, and Wales. Sometimes he visited | 
| see the peaceful days of William of Orange, 


the greater part of England in a single year. 
Two years he spent in the West Indies and the 
North American Colonies. Twice also he vis- 
ited the Continent. The persecutions to which 
he and his early followers were subjected were 
of the most terrible description. 
ence at Tickhill, near Doncaster, where he 
began to speak in the church—not during the 
service or sermon—may serve as a sample. 


ents whom he had succeeded in gathering to 
himself. In his closing years the care of the 
churches rested heavily upon him. He lived to 


and then passed away to that realm where the 
blessedness of the persecuted is fully realized. 


| For some time before his decease his strength 


His experi- | 


gradually failed. On the evening of tne 13th 
of November, 1690, after a brief and almost 
painless illness, he “sweetly fell asleep in the 
Lord, whose blessed truth he had livingly and 


| powerfully preached.” 


“They immediately fell upon me,” he writes, | 


“and the clerk up with his Bible as I was 
speaking, and struck me on the face with it, so 
that my face gushed out with blood, and I bled 
exceeding in the steeple-house [his constant 


| that was rash, exaggerated, and unwise. 


He had done a great work. In the method 
of its accomplishment there was doubtless much 
But 
the things that may be thus characterized all 


occurred in his earlier years. In the latter 
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period of his life he was as distinguished for 
his practical sagacity as for his spiritual enthu- 
siasm. He never participated in, but steadily 
discountenanced, the absurdities and blasphe- 
mies into which Naylor, and others who pro- 
fessed to be his followers, fell. If his actions 
and statements were sometimes extreme, it is 
to be remembered that in this present imperfect 
state of being actions and words of this descrip- 
tion are needful and beneficial; it is necessary 
that St. Paul shall so extol faith as to seem to 
render good works unnecessary; and that St. 
James shall so magnify good works as to appear 





to deny the efficacy of faith. But amid all his | 
extremes and obscurities, the substance of | 
George Fox’s “testimony ” was a truth of which 
every generation is in danger of forgetfulness, 
and of which no generation ever so much 
needed to be reminded as this; namely, that 
“the kingdom of God is not meat and drink” — | 
not forms and ceremonies, not creeds, however | 
sound, not organizations, however efficient— | 
“but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 





THE ASTROLOGER’S GLASS. 


PART II. 
N EXT morning Mina, the pastor’s servant, 
found the study-grate full of tinder, and it 
was observed on Sunday that no one recollected 
the discourse as having been delivered before. 
Then came the doctor dressed in sailor’s cos- 
tume ; and, as soon as he was ensconced behind 
the curtain, came the magistrate, dressed as a 
serving man, whose curiosity was doomed to a 
temporary delay, till his predecessor’s departure. 
The doctor determined to sift the matter thor- 
oughly, planted himself at first toward the lamp, 
and was literally petrified at the spectacle that 
presented itself. The large glass was alive with | 
faces now, and he himself, arrayed in the garb 
of a charlatan, was the central figure of the 
group, busily engaged in dealing out boxes and 
bottles to the ring of sick people who sur- 
rounded him. These were comparatively few ; | 
but round them swarmed a multitude of phan- | 
toms resembling in number those consigned by | 
the sword of Achilles to the shades below | 
girls, women, boys, and old men—all were | 
there—not a victim of his medicinal bow and 
spear was absent, and, although a man of strong 
nerve, he could not help shuddering at this 
premature resurrection of his patients. 
Meanwhile the magistrate, sitting in a dark 
corner of the room, waxed very impatient, and 
finally determined to pass the time by taking a 
peep at the more fortunate visitor, whose con- 





venience he was compelled to await. In pur- 
suance with this scheme, he stole softly out of 
his corner, unobserved by the astrologer and 
Carl, and gently drawing the curtain aside be- 
held—not his friend’s likeness, but his own. 
There he stood, arrayed in a flowing robe, the 
train of which resembled a royal mantle for 
length, and as no such decoration pertained to 
his office, this attracted his attention, and pre- 
vented him from noticing the repulsive expres- 
sion of the face. A short examination sufficed 
to explain the character of the mysterious gar- 
ment, and the necessity for the train which con- 
tinued to increase in length as he stood looking 
at it; it was covered with scenes from his 
official life ; not an iniquitous decision, not an 
act of judicial spite, not a misappropriated fine, 
whose history was not recorded there, and the 
long list was lengthening continually. In utter 
dismay he looked up at the face; and it well 
befitted the robe, its expression of mingled 
avarice, cunning, and revenge, was a true index 


| to the woven record the figure wore. Suddenly 


the magistrate bethought himself of the spec- 
tacle which he was unwillingly affording to the 
man beside him, whom, in his momentary con- 
sternation, he had completely forgotten. He 
made a hasty movement to withdraw, but, un- 
luckily catching his foot in the matting, dis- 
turbed the doctor, who turned round, and the 
recognition was mutual. “Spying villain !” 
ejaculated the doctor, who was the first to 
recover his voice. “Murdering scoundrel!” 
thundered the magistrate, imagining the doc- 
tor’s compliment to refer to a scene on the 
judicial robe, which represented the wearer in 
the ignoble capacity of an eaves-dropper, and 
retorting with a piece of abuse suggested by 
his enemy’s profession. ‘The doctor’s shadowy 
patients heard it too, for they were all pointing 
at him mocking and laughing, till, growing fairly 
desperate, the man of medicine collared his 


| adversary, and dragged him from behind the 


curtain to the amazement of the astrologer and 
Carl. Before the magistrate could free himself 
they had reached the top of the stairs, down 
which an additional struggle on his part precip- 
itated them; and down they went, announc- 
ing their advent to the ground-floor, “ bump,” 
“thump,” “bump!” as they rolled over and 
over, till, with a final and emphatic “thump !” 
they reached the bottom, and lay struggling 
for a few seconds. Ere Frau Wurzel and her 
astonished household could come to the rescue, 
they had regained their feet, and rushed out, 
fighting still, into the street, where they were 
at once pounced upon by the watch, who car- 
ried both combatants to the lock-up, and with 
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the intimation that they might now fight on till 
morning, left them alone in the dark. For this 
they had no farther inclination. The cell floor 
was damp and the straw scanty, the prospect 
of the morning more cheerless still; and in 
sullen silence each threw himself down on his 
heap of straw, ignoring the other’s presence. 

“ A ruinous affair for me!” muttered the un- 
lucky magistrate, who would in due course of 
law be brought before himself next morning for 
drunkenness and rioting in the streets. 

“A sad loss for me!” thought the doctor, 
remembering that the rich Herr Dorner, miss- 
ing his nightly draught, would probably be 
recovered by morning, and so dispense with his 
further attendance. 

The magistrate’s plight was certainly far 
worse than that of his friend. How was he 
ever to hold up his head again in Kennennicht 
if the towns-people once recognized him, and 
learned the story of his misadventures? His 
only hope lay in a reconciliation with the ready- 
witted doctor, who could probably devise some 
means for extricating them in the morning. 
Against this necessity his pride rebelled sorely. 
The doctor had certainly the best of the fray, 
as his opponent’s appearance testified. One 
eye was completely closed up, and he felt as if 
he had been beaten to a jelly. But the case 
admitted of no delay; so, after many turnings 
and tossings, swallowing his revenge as he best 
might, he was obliged to make overtures for a 
reconciliation. ‘My worthy friend,” he began, 
turning to the occupant of the other heap of 
straw, “would it not be better for us to arrange 
our quarrel ?” 

“Confound your arrangements !” growled the 
doctor, “when your infamous conduct has 
brought us into prison! You had better ar- 
range our getting out !” 

“ That is just what I want,” replied the magis- 
trate eagerly, and the two allies were soon in 
close consultation. Finally it was decided that 
they should on no account betray themselves 
in the morning, not even for the sake of avoid- 
ing punishment; and that, after their release, 
they should quietly betake themselves to the 
house of the doctor, who had providently brought 
his private key, and there devise some tale to 
account for their absence. 

Morning came, and with it the watch, who, 
with scant ceremony, conducted the two offend- 
ers, with their torn clothes and dirty faces, 
through the streets, to the magistrate’s abode, 
followed by a crowd of idlers such as had wel- 
comed the astrologer to the town. Arrived at 
their destination, the procession halted, and the 
culprits were led into the justice-room; but the 





well-known seat was vacant—there was no mag- 
istrate! That astonished watchman inquired of 
the servants, but could gain nothing from them 
beyond the fact of their master’s mysterious 
disappearance on the previous night. “And a 
mercy it is for you,” said the senior watchman 
in announcing the result of the prisoners. 
“Twenty lashes would have been your reward 
at least if the Herr Magistrate had been here. 
Get you out of Kennennicht, and beware that 
you are never found within it again !” ; 

With this admonition they were accordingly 
escorted to the gates of the town, their woe- 
begone appearance affording infinite amusement 
to the spectators. Their troubles were not over 
even then, for Fritz, the tailor’s son, just return- 
ing with a bucket of water from the spring, 
climbed on to a cart and threw it over them as 
they passed, crying out loudly that they had 
need to wash their faces before they came for 
another look into the glass. Bruised, drenched, 
and weary, they made a hasty retreat from the 
town, not daring to return till nightfall, when, 
having matured a plan, for avenging themselves 
on the cause of their misfortunes, they crept 
silently back to the doctor’s house, impatient to 
put it into execution. 

Next morning the doctor’s man (Kloss) dis- 
covered the two runaways in his master’s study, 
and, after breakfast, the magistrate betook him- 
self to his home, and the doctor to his patients, 
both accounting for their absence and _ their 
bruises by saying that they had been attacked 
and beaten by thieves during a day’s excursion 
into the country. This did not pass for gospel 
in the town; there was whispering and head- 
shaking wherever the magistrate’s disappearance 
was mentioned; but no one, not even those 
most nearly concerned, suspected the truth. 

Meanwhile tke astrologer sat placidly among 
his books, while the visitors came and went; 
and Carl loitered his evenings on the balcony, 
in the charitable hope of provoking Lisette 
Steinmark a little further, by an ostentatious 
recognition as she passed. But no Lisette came, 
and he reéntered the apartment, stooping as he 
did so to disentangle from the folds of the cur- 
tain a silver spur, bearing the Edelstein crest, 
which had been lost by the young nobleman 
during his inauspicious visit. This pretext for 
a journey was very welcome in Carl’s restless 
mood, and, taking his cap, he went out. The 
sun was setting as he sauntered down the avenue 
on his return from the Castle, speculating on 
the altered manner of the young count, when 
his meditations were broken by a voice at his 
side: “ Master Carl, a word with you.” 

He turned hastily round; the speaker was 
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leaning against a tree, and although the voice 
seemed familiar, the dress and the figure were 
those of a stranger. It was not tall enough for 
Frau Meinhold, though the rustling silk and 
drooping feather reminded him of her. Thor- 
oughly puzzled and uncertain how to reply, 
Carl bowed low without speaking. 

“You see that I have profited by your advice 
as to my next disguise,” said the lady, laughing 
at his bewilderment as she took off her plumed 
hat, and, shaking down her long brown hair, 
revealed the features of Lisette Steinmark. Carl 
joined in the laugh, but Lisette became sud- 
denly grave. “You did not know me in the 
dress of a great lady,” she continued. “But I 
came here not to mystify you, but to give your 
master a serious warning. I have no skill to 
read the stars; but mine suffices to tell me that 
he is in great danger.” 

“What danger?” asked Carl, incredulously. 

“It were well to leave you to be convinced 
by others, since you are so unbelieving,” said 
his companion. “The danger is one that com- 
mon people can forecast. Wisdom walks with 
its head among the stars—” 

“Till it breaks its shins over the neighbor’s 
doorsteps,” continued Carl. “ But against what 
danger does your wisdom desire to warn us?” 

“It would be only right to leave you in it,” 
said Lisette, smiling, “but this is no jesting 
matter. You saw the fight between the serving- 
man and the sailor, last night? I watched 
those men as they were taken through the 
streets this morning, and, if my suspicions con- 
cerning them are true, your arrest to-morrow 
morning will be a certainty !” 

“ And these men ?” asked Carl, seriously. 

“Were the missing magistrate and doctor,” 
said Lisette, briefly. “I saw you pass to-night, 
and having determined to warn you, I waited 
here till your return. Persuade your master to 
depart before morning, and remember that it 
will be dangerous for either him or you to set 
foot in the town again!” 

“T will not venture to promise so much for 
myself, Fraulein Lisette,” said Carl; “but I will 
thank you by accepting your warning.” 

By this time they had reached the artist’s 
door. Carl would have lingered to repeat his 
thanks ; but Lisette, reiterating her injunction 
to hasten his departure, held out her hand to 
him, with a frank “good-by,” and disappeared 
into the house. 

The astrologer heard Carl’s story with an air 
of incredulity, saying, as he ended, “This is 
only a trick, rely upon it. Fraulein Lisette has 
been amusing herself at your expense.” 

Carl shook his head decidedly. “It is true, 





good master, at least you can test it. Have you 
not the power to recall the images of the glass? 
They will speak for themselves.” 

The lad spoke with unwonted earnestness, 
and the astrologer, throwing down his book, 
approached the curtain, saying quietly, “I have 
the power of recalling the images of the glass— 
to another they would be invisible.” 

He withdrew the curtain entirely, and lifted 
his head—it was enough; to Carl the glass 
appeared undimmed by any reflection, while the 
shadows passed in strange procession before 
his master’s eyes. Back they came obediently, 
the double-selves of all whom the mirror had 
reflected, each appearing in its turn, and remain- 
ing till dismissed by a wave of the astrologer’s 
hand. Carl watched his master’s face anxiously ; 
there was nothing but pity in its expression as 
he looked on the phantoms called up by his 
power; but this changed presently to unfeigned 
surprise, and the lad saw that Lisette’s con- 
jecture was true. 

“You are right, Carl,” said the master, delib- 
erately drawing the curtain; “the features are 
those of the magistrate and doctor, and I read 
in their minds the dawning thought of revenge. 
The wisdom of children has saved me !” 

Next morning came the magistrate, the doc- 
tor, the watchman, and a party of soldiers, with 
a warrant to arrest the astrologer as a swindling 
conjurer, to take possession of the wonderful 
glass, and to throw its owner and Carl into 
prison on a charge of dealings with Satan. But 
“there ’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” and when the civil force ascended the stair- 
case leaving the military to keep guard below, 
they found in the astrologer’s apartment no 
other trace of its occupants than the large black 
curtain, on which was a sketch in chalk repre- 
senting a fight between a sailor and serving- 
man—Carl’s last achievement before his depart- 
ure. The officers made vain endeavors to stifle 
their laughter, while the magistrate clinched his 
fist, muttering a string of curses. 

But this was destined never to be granted ; 
the astrologer’s pointed cap and long gown 
were never again seen within the magistrate’s 
jurisdiction ; and, if Carl ever paid any visits 
to the town, he took care to keep out of that 
functionary’s sight. 

How the fugitives contrived to escape with 
their mirror was a puzzle at first; but the mat- 
ter was set at rest by the testimony of the widow 
Martha; and, were you to visit the town, they 
would show you the window through which the 
astrologer flew on the memorable night of his 
departure, bearing his precious glass, with Carl 
clinging to his skirts! 
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THE FISHER’S DAUGHTER. 


On brave New England’s sterile shore 
There stood a cot in days of yore, 
Where dwelt, as thus the good folks say, 
A-near the noisy ocean’s play, 

A fisher with one daughter fair, 

Who never knew a mother’s care. 


The gentle maiden’s name was Ruth, 
Well-fitted to her soul of truth ; 

Her lonely father held her fast 
Within his heart, his all, his last ; 

A winsome flower amid the gloom, 
She filled her desert life with bloom. 


And sitting by the fire at night, 

When wind and billow strove in might, 
She read him many a stirring tale 

Of ocean-life, of storm and gale ; 

More often still the maiden took 
Sweet lessons from the Holy Book. 


And words of cheer like stars of light, 
Made earthly darkness clear and bright ; 
But ah! not always were the twain 

At peace when storm-wind tossed the main ; 
Oft was the fisher far from home 

When tempests set the waves a-foam. 


Then Ruth would weep for many an hour, 
And plead for Heaven’s saving power ; 
On high her breathings fond were heard, 
So strong that angel wings were stirred, 
And saintly helpers downward sped 

To hover round the sailor’s head. 


O! well for us that human sight 
Can never pierce the future’s night ; 
Life ’s sad and bitter, or its sweet 
Comes only to our onward feet, 
So we may calmly hold us still, 
And wait to see “ Our Father’s 


” will. 


One morn when placid ocean smiled, 
The fisher left his darling child ; 

At eve when winds made mournful wail, 
They bore him homeward cold and pale, 
And waves a moment stopped to heed, 
And shudder at their fearful deed. 


Then pitiless the deep went on, 
Unthinking of the spirit gone ; 

But Ruth though not a tear would start, 
The briny waves rolled o’er her heart, 
And mad, bewildered with its pain, 
The strength of reason left her brain. 


They laid her father’s manly form 

Deep in the grave, where never storm, 
Nor billow’s wrath, nor lightning’s gleam, 
Might wake him from his quiet dream ; 
Though life was surging to and fro, 

It left him lying calm and low. 


The neighbors strove with earnest care 
To ease the burden she must bear, 

3ut wild with anguish, she would flee 
For comfort to the sounding sea ; 





“ Come nearer me, father, I hark to thy calling, 


I 


She roamed upon its barren shore, 
Telling her sorrow o’er and o’er. 


A fisher’s wife, with kindly thought, 
The broken-hearted maiden sought, 
Entreating her at once to come 

As sharer in her lowly home ; 

Of no avail her tender plea, 

For Ruth would walk beside the sea. 


One evening fair, when moon and stars 
Had girdled earth with shining bars, 

And swelling waves they seemed to hold, 
In chains of silver and of gold, 

The maid had climbed a lofty rock 
Which long had stood the billows’ shock. 


And standing in the moonlight there, 
Her plaintive accents thrilled the air ; 
A fisher on his homeward way, 

A moment paused to hear her lay, 
And though his life were ages long, 
He never might forget that song. 


Stretch thy arms wider, yet wider, I pray ; 


will come to thee now, for thy voice in the waters 
Has followed and plead with me day after day.” 


The strain had ceased, with horror chill, 
The fisher steod transfixed and still, 
Then onward sped to reach the steep— 
A sudden plash awoke the deep, 

And on the ocean’s peaceful breast 

She floated to her tranquil rest. 


Upon the shore when night had passed, 
They found her lifeless form at last, 
And in her eyes, serene and blue, 

The light of Heaven was breaking thro’, 
While on her worn and pallid face 

Was look of sweet angelic grace, 

And near the ever-murmuring tide, 
They laid her by her father’s side. 





SLANDER. 


*T was but a breath— 

And yet a woman’s fair fame wilted, 

And friends once fond grew cold and stilted, 
And life was worse than death. 


One venomed word, 
That struck its coward, poisoned blow, 
In craven whispers, hushed and low ; 
And yet the wide world heard. 


°T was but one whisper’d—one— 
That muttered low, for every shame, 
The ¢Aing the slanderer dare not name ; 
And yet its work was done. 


A hint so slight, 
And yet so mighty in its power— 
A human soul, in one short hour, 
Lies crushed beneath its weight. 
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THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY—ITS _| was to me a singular coincidence. Her Majes- | 
‘ SIEGE AND RELIEF. ty’s mission to England was to plead for the 
| restoration of the sovereignty to the Moham- 
HE Queen of Oude landed at Southampton | medan dynasty, which had ruled Oude for one 
on the 20th August, 1856, just at the hour | hundred years, and which had lately been dis- 
that I was leaving the same place for India—in | placed on account of its inveterate imbecility | 
fact for that very Lucknow, the capital ‘of her | and viciousness. But the decree had gone | 
own kingdom, from which she had just come. It | forth and was unalterable, and an English Gov- 
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ernor now ruled the country, his official resi- | This building, before the annexation, was the | 
dence—erelong to become so famous—being | home of “the Resident ”-—English Embassa- 
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the house of “the Chief Commissioner ”—or 
Gadmor—of the kingdom. 

On the 29th of November, 1856, I reached 
this place, and was kindly entertained by a 
member of the Government for several days, 
while prosecuting my inquiries as to the suita- 
bility of Oude as a part of the mission field of 
our Church, and of the city of Lucknow itself 
as a suitable head-quarters for our work. My 
expectations were fully met, and in the light of 
the information which I had collected, and the 
other parts of India which I had examined, I 
concluded to choose this great valley of the 
Ganges as our field of labor. 

We sought for a house in Lucknow, but none 
could be found—all spare accommodation of the 
kind had been engaged by the officers connected 
with the increased civil and military establish- 
ments of the Government. So we were neces- 
sitated, as the next best thing, to go on to Ba- 
reilly, where a residence could be obtained, and 
wait for the future to open our way into Luck- 
now. We thus escaped the honor and risk of 
being numbered with those whom the relieving 
General was pleased to designate “the more 
than illustrious garrison of Lucknow,” who 
were for one hundred and forty-two days shut 
up and besieged within the walls of this Resi- 
dency and the adjacent buildings, and whose 
story we illustrate in this article. 

With many of the survivors, male and female, 
I was intimately acquainted for years afterward, 
while my home subsequently was within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of the ruins of the Residency 
itself. 

No record of human endurance exceeds that 
which was here exhibited from June to No- 
vember, 1857. ‘The Story of Cawnpore” is, 
alas, more tragical, but for the great qualities 
of the heroic and the enduring Lucknow may 
well challenge human history to furnish a higher 
example, especially when we remember the 
number of women who were here shut up, and 
how nobly they bore themselves amid risks and 
sufferings which only Christian women of our 
Anglo-Saxon race could bear to the bitter end, 
and yet emerge from them all in moral triumph. 
Nearly a dozen volumes by different hands— 
three of them from the pens of ladies—have 
presented the facts to the world. They abund- 
antly show how nobly woman can illustrate the 
virtue inculcated by Virgil: 

** Do not yield to misfortune, 
But advance to meet them with greater fortitud>.”’ 

Probably there never was such a siege as 
that of Lucknow. History seems to have no 
parallel to it in its extraordinary circumstances, 
the bravery of its garrison, the privations, risks, 
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and horrors to which the women were subjected, 
while hope was deferred and England gave them 
up as dead, and they themselves at length, “not 
expecting deliverance,” resolved to die, if die 
they must, with their face to their bloody and 
relentless foe. The women of Sparta are cele- 
brated for having cut off their hair to make 
bow-strings for their husbands, but the resolute 
and enduring courage of these daughters of 
Britain make them worthy of higher fame. En- 
glishmen may well feel proud of their country- 
women. 

Two great and good men are the central fig- 
ures of this siege and relief—Sir Henry Law- 
rence and Sir Henry Havelock; the former an 
Episcopalian and the latter a Baptist—both men 
who honored and loved God, and who were 
greatly honored by God, the first in defending, 
the latter in rescuing, against fearful odds, the 
gallant men and women of the Lucknow Resi- 
dency. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, after spending more 
than thirty years in the military and civil service 
in India, was appointed Governor of the King- 
dom of Oude. He reached Lucknow, the capi- 
tal, and entered upon his duties early in 1857, 
fully impressed by the dangerous condition of 
things at that time. Though in very feeble 
health he set himself vigorously at work to pre- 
pare for the coming storm, which at length 
broke over India on the memorable 31st of May. 
Every city in Oude, save Lucknow, was seized 
that day by the Sepoys, and deeds of cruelty and 
blood perpetrated which shocked the whole civ- 
ilized world. Lucknow alone, where Sir Henry 
resided, in the house shown at the head of this 
article, was held, and even his vigor and ability 
could not have suspended its fall had he not had 
a handful of English troops to rely upon. He 
at once collected all the civilians and Christian 
residents of Lucknow, with a few native troops, 
whose fidelity he thought he could trust, into 
the Residency, and some other houses close to 
it, and began to fortify them in the best manner 
that the time and means at his command would 
allow. Provisions were collected rapidly, and 
ammunition stored and prepared, guns put in 
position, and his people organized. In addition 
to the Residency, he also occupied an old fort 
called the “ Muchee Bhawun,” about one-third 
of a mile west of the Residency. Dividing his 
force he fondly hoped to be strong enough to hold 
both positions till reénforcements should reach 
him and enable him to restore law and order at 
the capital, and throughout the Kingdom. How 
little even he imagined the fearful odds against 
which his feeble garrison would soon have to con- 


tend! Meanwhile the reports of the fiendish 
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atrocities of Delhi, Meerat, Shajahanpore, Ba- 
reilly, and other places, reached Lucknow, 
and its few hundred anxious Christian people 
began to realize more fully how completely they 
were cut off from all human assistance, and how 
dark their own future was becoming. 

The natives in the city had become so per- 
suaded of the overthrow of the English power, 
that the Government securities, which a few 
days before were selling at a premium, had 
fallen from over too down to 37. Fanatics pa- 
raded the city haranguing the people and exhib- 
iting pictures of Europeans maimed and muti- 
lated by Sepoys—another had a show of dolls 
dressed as European children, which ended by 
striking off their heads, to the great delight of 
the mobs who looked on and applauded—while 
the blasphemy of Mohammedan fakirs became 
bold and frightful, as they exulted in the over- 
throw of Christianity,.and demanded the blood 
of “the Kaffirs” in the fort and Residency as 
the consummation of their efforts. These 
wretched men imagined that the whole of Hin- 
dustan had fallen, and that the few Christians 
around Sir Henry Lawrence were all of the 
Christian life left in India, and for many long 
and weary weeks the Christians themselves did 
not know but that this was the terrible truth. 

While busy preparing the defenses with which 
they were surrounding the Residency and the 
other houses near it, so as to form intrench- 
ments and make the best of their position, Sir 
Henry was joined by the few Europeans who 
had escaped from the massacres at Secrora and 
other stations in Oude. The news they brought 
deepened the gloom of the situation. Reports 
of the dead bodies of Europeans, among them 
three women, lying by the roadside a few miles 
out, were brought to them, and the fiendish cru- 
elty to which they were exposed received a fear- 
ful illustration when, one day, some natives | 
brought to the Residency the body of an En- | 
glish lady which they had found lying by the 
roadside cut up into quarters! These were 
evidently making for the Residency when they 
were overtaken and thus cruelly murdered and 
mutilated by the Sepoys. 

Sir Henry now redoubled his efforts to com- 
plete the batteries, stockades, and trenches 
round his position and prepare for whatever 
might occur. Hearing, on the 29th of June, 
that the insurgents were approaching Lucknow, 
he concluded to march out with a part of his 
little force, hoping to defeat them before they 
reached the city, and so save himself from in- 
vestment and the city from being taken, but, 
unfortunately, his information of the strength 
of the foe was defective, and in the moment of 








emergency, when he suddenly came upon them 
at Chinhut, seven miles from Lucknow, he found 
his little force of 636 men and eleven guns in 
front of an enemy 15,000 strong, with six bat- 
teries of guns of various caliber, all ready to 
receive him. Before his force could recover 
their surprise the foe opened upon them, their 
cavalry quickly outflanking them, and it seemed 
for a while as though not a man could escape to 
tell the tale. But the brave handful of* men 
showed a bold front, charging with the bayonet 
when the enemy came near enough, yet unable 
to follow up their advantages. The native driv- 
ers of the British guns fled in terror, and their 
artillery was rendered nearly useless, and most 
of it fell into the hands of the foe. Colonel 
Case, at the head of his men, was struck with a 
bullet and dropped. Captain Bassano, seeing 
him fall, turned to assist him, but the dying hero 
waved him off, saying, “ Captain Bassano, leave 
me to die here; your place is at the head of 
your company. I have no need of assistance.” 

They now tried to retreat upon Lucknow, but 
only about 234 of their number reached the 
Residency; they saved only sixty-five of their 
wounded, the rest were all cut up. The wonder 
is that any one escaped. Had the cavalry of 
the enemy done its duty not a single man could 
have returned. 

This sad event of Chinhut cost Sir Henry 
Lawrence the deepest anguish, and it is thought 
tended to shorten his life. His face, already 
careworn enough to be remarkable, assumed a 
sad aspect that it was painful to contemplate. 
But he nerved himself to meet the stern reali- 
ties of the position, and all allow that it was, 
under God, to his foresight and efforts that the 
Lucknow garrison held out to be at last relieved 
by Havelock. Those who had till this day re- 
mained outside the intrenchments had now to 
fly to the Residency, leaving houses and prop 
erty unprotected, sacrificing every thing, and 
thinking only of saving their lives. The Resi- 
dency became one scene of confusion—the wo- 
men and children rushing to find a place of 
refuge from the relentless foe, who, flushed with 
victory, were approaching with flying colors and 
drums beating, confident of an eary thiumph 
over the remnant that remained. 

Men, covered with blood, some with mangled 
limbs, their muscles contracted with agony, their 
faces pale, and bodies almost cold, others with 
the death-rattle in their throat, were brought in 
by their comrades and laid in rows in the ban- 
queting-hall, now turned into a hospital. The 
ladies crowded round them, fanned them, sup- 
plied temporary bandages, and showed as much 
solicitude for them as though they had been 
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their own relatives, which was probably the case 
as to some of them. The surgeons were soon 
busy enough, cutting, probing, amputating, and 
bandaging. All the horrors of war were at once 
laid before the anxious crowd. 

Every man, including the civilians—some of 
whom had never handled a musket before— 
whom Sir Henry had armed, were now called 
out to defend the position, for the exultant en- 
emy were pouring over the two bridges and up 
the streets to the very gates of the Residency 
and getting their guns into position. The resi- 
dents of the city within range were flying, with 
their goods, out of the way of the expected 
bombardment, while both sides prepared for the 
terrible and unequal conflict. The defenses of 
the Residency were hastily completed. Barri- 
cades were formed in all exposed situations, and 
it is marvelous to read the elements of which 
some of them were composed—mahogany tables 





| 


and valuable furniture of all kinds, carriages | 


and carts, the records of Government offices 


in large chests, boxes of stationery, and what- | 


ever could be laid hold of and piled up to cover 
from the enemy’s fire or stop a bullet. Even 
Captain Hayes’s famous library, consisting of 
invaluable Oriental manuscripts, and the stand- 
ard literary and scientific works of European 
nations, dictionaries of almost every language, 


were, for the nonce, converted into barricades. | 


These, with the other defenses which they 
had already prepared, were by no means strong, 
though the best they could extemporize. 


Their | 


chiet reliance was on the number of their guns, | 


the quantity of their ammunition, and their 
own courage, which they hoped the God of 
Hosts would crown with his blessing till relief 
could reach them from Calcutta or from En- 
gland. 

Their enemies had taken possession of the 
houses deserted by the citizens, and were filling 
them with sharp-shooters, loop-holing the walls, 
and putting their numerous cannon in position 
all round the Residency, as near as they could 
come, a few of them being so close that they 
were not more than forty or fifty yards from the 
intrenchments round the buildings occupied by 
the Christians. This seems almost incredible, 
but I can vouch for its truthfulness from per- 
sonal examination after the siege, while the 
battered and torn Residency is to-day its stand- 
ing memorial. Each party spent a busy night, 
and next morning the iron messengers of death 
were flying back and forth in increasing num- 
bers. 

Let us pause here and note the respective 
strength of this fearfully unequal conflict, and 
the object for which each was about to fight. 

Vor. XXTX.—8 





On the one side were part of an English regi- 
ment, one company of British artillery, a few 
hundred faithful Sepoys, with some English and 
European civilians, and on the other the whole 
army of Oude. But this fact is worthy of more 
detail. The whole number of souls now inside 
the Residency, including those holding the fort 
of the Muchee Bawun, near by, was as follows: 





Men: European Soldiers........:.:ssssseesseessesseeenseseceeserens cnens 629 

- Civilians -298 

Native Soldiers....... 765 

Total, bearing arms..........cecccccccsscccoreccccecsessssccoees sone 1,692 
WRB nnccecnicsscesesescanann 7 

Total inside the Residency..........0.ssessesereesseeeeesreees eee 2g 242 


This includes the sick and wounded after the 
disastrous defeat at Chinhut. 

Outside their enemies swarmed around their 
position in such numbers that they have been 
variously computed at from 30,000 to 100,000 
strong at different periods during the siege, 
with about one hundred guns bearing on the 
devoted Residency and its defenders. 

But mere numbers don’t give a sufficient 
idea of this dreadful contest. Many of those 
now within the Residency had fled there in 
such panic as to leave behind in their homes 
their provisions, money, and furniture, and were 
literally without a change of clothing or a bed 
to lie down upon, or a knife and spoon with 
which to eat their scanty food. The hottest 
time of the year was upon them, with not the 
first of the appliances to which they had been 
accustomed to mitigate its rigor. Crowded into 
the narrowest spaces, most of them having to 
lie down on the ground, the heat, musketoes, 
and effluvia being almost intolerable, while the 
shot of the enemy often came crashing through 
the walls, sprinkling them with the dust and 
mortar as it passed over them, while sometimes 
the fearful shell would explode in their midst 
and kill or wound two or three of their number. 
Alas, one hundred and forty-three days of such 
suffering lay before them now, during which 
time two-fifths of their number were to die, and 
more than a thousand brave men would have to 
perish in order to save the remnant that was 
left! 

Mr. Rees has truly shown that the my rits of 
this contest, on the part of the native, was a 
frantic fear and hatred of the growing influence 
of Christianity; that it was not a war of the 
oppressed against the oppressors, of a nation 
rising against their rulers, or of Hindustanees 
against Englishmen; on the contrary, that it 
was a war of fanatical religionists against Chris- 
tians, of barbarism against civilization, of error 
and darkness against truth and light. Had it 
been different—had patriotism prompted the 
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rebellion—had the natives as one nation de- 
termined to shake off the yoke of the foreigner, 
and had they conducted their warlike soldiers 
and brave men, instead of acting the part of 
cowardly assassins, then indeed might they have 
enlisted sympathy with their cause among the 
civilized nations of the earth, and found de- 
fenders and advocates among the people of En- 
gland themselves. 

The hour had come when the inevitable con- 
flict between human barbarism and divine civil- 
ization was to take place, and the words of Christ 
to be realized in India—“I am not come to send 
peace but asword.” Ere that sword could con- 
quer the peace of righteous law and order, and 
place that great land in subjection to the influ- 
ences which are all the more certainly and 
speedily to work out her redemption—as they 
are doing at this hour—the words of Simeon to 
the Virgin Mother of the great Peace-Maker 
might have been addressed to the Lucknow 
Christians, “ Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
their own soul also, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed.” They did not suffer 
or die in vain. Their endurance unto blood and 
the valor of those who, against such odds, fought 
their way to their rescue, have taught the men 
of Hindustan a lesson that can never be forgot- 
ten, and we well know that they have been 
whipped into the alarming consciousness that 
their colossal and venerable systems of religion, 
in which they trusted, are utterly powerless— 
that with civilization is strength—that Christi- 
anity is both invincible and inevitable. They 
have lost confidence and hope in their own sys- 
tems, and the “thoughts of their hearts” are 
“revealed” in the candid and singular remark 
made to me one day by an aged native, when I 
pressed him on this subject, as with a sigh he 
exclaimed, “It is so, Sahib; for some reason 
that we don’t understand God has left us and 
gone over to the Christian side!” 

The Residency itself and a few houses around 
it—the homes of the officers in the suite of the 
Governor—occupied an elevated plateau, with 
the city on three sides of it and the river Goo- 
ruty on the north. From the roof of the Resi- 
dency the view was beautiful, extending over 
the city and surrounding country. The number 
and variety of the buildings, the gilded domes 
and cupolas, the elegant outlines of the palaces, 
all set in the deep green of the surrounding 
trees and gardens, together made up a scene of 
surpassing beauty. But no building could hav. 
been less calculated for purposes of defense. 
Its lofty windows, which had not been walled 
up, offered unopposed entrance to every bullet 
that came. The roof was wholly exposed. Be- 





low its ground floor it had a spacious “ Tyek- 
hana”—underground rooms, used by people in 
India as a retreat from the heat and glare of the 
midday sun in the hot season, and as soon as 
the siege commenced the ladies and children 
were crowded down into this splendid cellar, and 
had to remain there. The Banqueting Hall 
was turned into a hospital, and the upper rooms 
occupied by the soldiers. Altogether in this 
one building there were from 800 to 1,000 per- 
sons accommodated. The remainder were placed 
in the houses around, or in the batteries, or 
where any shelter could be found. 

Meanwhile the siege went on and increased 
in its fierceness; tighter and tighter still was 
drawn the circle of guns round the position, and 
they were served with great ability. Every 
loop-hole made in the walls of the houses round 
had a sharp-shooter at it, and the moment a 
head was exposed the rifle sent forth a leaden 
messenger of death. Sir Henry soon became 
convinced that he was too weak in numbers to 
think any longer of holding both the Muchee 
Bawun and the Residency. He would have 
been overwhelmed in the assault which would 
probably follow this fierce bombardment. So 
he resolved to give up the Muchee Bawun and 
concentrate his whole force within the Resi- 
dency. But how to effect the junction now, 
when the river side of the road the whole way 
to the Muchee Bawun was lined with the bat- 
teries and troops of the enemy, was a difficulty 
before which most men would have shrunk. 
Sir Henry, however, saw it must be attempted, 
and every thing was done to carry it out. By 
telegraph signals from the tower, shown in the 
picture, communications were at length estab- 
lished, and the order was transmitted to the 
commanding officer, “Blow up the fort and 
come to the Residency at 12 o'clock to-night. 
Bring your treasure and guns, and destroy the 
remainder.” 

That night was anxiously looked for, and 
many an earnest prayer went up to God that 
every movement might be made safely and well, 
so that the retreat of the retiring force might 
not be intercepted. To distract the attention 
of the enemy the batteries opened fire, especially 
toward the iron bridge, by which the column 
must pass. The movement was most success- 
fully accomplished, and so noiseless was the 
march, favored by the darkness, that the head 
of the column was at the Residency gate at 
12.15. There was a little delay here, as not be- 
ing so quickly expected the gate had not been 
made ready. It was dark, and a very serious 
accident had almost occurred; for the leading 
men finding the gates closed cried out, “Open 
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the gates ;” this the artillerists at the guns above, 
which covered the entrance, mistook for “open 
with grape.” They fly to their guns and rammed 
in the grape, when an officer rushed up and set 
them right. The whole force came in without a 
shot being fired by them or at them. The dis- 
tance is fully one-third of a mile, and the enemy 
was on their left hand, within fifty or sixty yards 
of them most of the way! The explosion had 
not yet occurred, the fuses having been left 
extra long to give time for the rear to be quite 
clear of danger; but soon a shake of the earth, 
a volume of fire, and a terrific report, and an 
immense column of black smoke shooting high 
into the air, announced to Lucknow that the 
Muchee Bawun was no more. All the ammu- 
nition that they could not remove, and two 
hundred and fifty barrels of powder, and sev- 
eral millions of ball cartridge were destroyed, 
and the buildings with their contents. The 
shock resembled an earthquake. 

How gladly the garrison greeted their com- 
rades as they entered! The junction of the two 
forces was an incalculable gain. For the addi- 
tional men were actually required to man the 
defenses, and their safe arrival greatly cheered 
every person in the Residency. Strange things 
will occur in the most solemn circumstances. 
On calling their muster-roll they found one man 
was missing—an Irish soldier. He was given 
up as lost. The unfortunate fellow had been 
left behind in a state of intoxication. He was 
thrown into the air and returned again to mother 
earth unhurt, continued his drunken sleep, and 
awoke early next morning to find, to his aston- 
ishment, the fort all in ruins around him. He 
deliberately walked back to the Residency un- 
molested by any one. The men inside the Res- 
idency gate, just as day was breaking, were not 
a little surprised to hear a man outside sing out 
to them, with a rich Irish brogue, “ Arrah, thin 
Open your gates!” Convulsed with laughter 
they opened and let the poor fellow in. He was 
asked why he had left the fort, and with a look 
of wonder and simplicity answered, “Sure an I 
did n’t see e’er a man in the place.” 

Every man seemed to catch the spirit of their 
noble chief—Sir Henry’s presence any where 
was like a reénforcement. Day and night he 
was inspecting and encouraging the various 
posts, exposed to imminent danger all the while. 
From twelve to forty men were at each point or 
battery, with thousands of the bloodthirsty and 
blaspheming fanatics opposed to each set. But 
these outposts must be maintained, for if once 
in the enemy never could have been turned out, 
every man, woman, and child would have been 
ruthlessly butchered. Yet each party fought 








under the apprehension that others might be 
more hardly pressed than themselves, and occa- 
sionally the cry would be heard, “More men 
this way!” and off would run two or three, all 
that could be spared, till a similar cry in another 
direction, when others would rush to that to 
give assistance. 

On July 4th the heaviest trial that could befall 
them occurred—their trusted and heroic com- 
mander was struck down. The Sepoys had 
found out what room Sir Henry Lawrence occu- 
pied—the one shown on the lower floor, right- 
hand side, in the picture at the head of this ar- 
ticle—and they began to send shells into it. 
One of those entered and exploded close to Sir 
Henry, tearing the thigh from his body and 
mortally wounding him. He lingered for two 
days and then departed, as noble a spirit as ever 
animated human clay. He spent the conscious 
moments of these two days in directing and 
advising what should be done in carrying on 
the defense till succor should arrive.  Fre- 
quently he would arouse himself and exclaim 
to the mourning group around him, “Save the 
ladies,” and for their sakes he enjoined upon 
them, in view of what had been done at Delhi 
and Cawnpore, ever to surrender! His last 
thoughts were given to those he loved so well 
and to the Redeemer, whom he had served for 
many years. He expressed his anxiety for the 
welfare of the “Lawrence Asylum”—a school 
which he had founded for the children of soldiers 
in India—and sent affectionate messages to his 
children and to his brother—now Viceroy of 
India—and to his sisters. He spoke most af- 
fectionately of his wife, Lady Lawrence, who 
had died four years previously. He then earn- 
estly pointed out to those around him the worth- 
lessness of all human distinctions, recommend- 
ing them to fix their thoughts upon a better 
world and try to gain it. He was prayed with 
and received the holy sacrament, praising God 
and expressing his perfect faith and reliance on 
his divine Savior, and in this state of mind he 
passed out of that scene of conflict and .confu- 
sion to that blessed clime where 

“No rude alarm of raging foes, 
No fears shall break his long repose.” 

Military honors marked not their respect for 
his remains. The times were too stern for such 
demonstrations. “By dead of night” a hurried 
prayer, amid the booming of the enemy’s can- 
non and the fire of their musketry, was read 
over his corpse, and he was lowered into a pit 
with several others, though lower companions 
in arms, and there he sleeps behind the Resi- 
dency, awaiting the resurrection of the just. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PANORAMA OF THE JORDAN. 


E can scarcely ever glance at the Bible 

without perceiving how many of its beau- 
ties, of its lessons, and of its joys, are associa- 
ted with its streams. In every land rivers are 
connected with fertility and loveliness, with rich 
verdure, with pleasant villages and happy homes. 
But in the East all this is felt in a far higher 
degree than in the West. Even a little brook, 
or a trickling fountain, may there be deemed a 
rich inheritance, and battles have been fought 
and lives have been sacrificed to retain or secure 
possession of them. The Ganges, the Nile, the 
Jordan, and other rivers have actually been wor- 
shiped as gods. 

Without the worship, the hearts of all Chris- 
tian people turn with love and veneration to the 
beautiful and sacred Jordan. Its winding, 
changeful stream seems to be itself a symbolic 
representation of the history of Palestine, and 
is so blended with the wonderful events of the 
Bible that it seems to be an inseparable part of 
them. We propose to traverse this historic 
stream from its fountain-head till it loses itself 
in the dark waters of the Dead Sea, and to ac- 
company the description with some views of the 
scenery through which it passes. 


1. THE JORDAN AT HASBEYIAH. 


The Jordan is familiarly known as the chief river 
in the Holy Land, and forms the eastern bound- 
ary of Canaan proper. Its fountain is always 
placed somewhere to the north of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, but opinions are divided as to the 
precise spot. Some trace it only to Lake Huleh, 
anciently called Julias, a place which is half 
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marsh and half lake, and which is at least one 
of the feeders of the river. Others, however, 
reckon it a little lake called Phiala, the real 
fountain, and quote the authority of Josephus 
in defense of theiropinion. He tells that Philip 
the Tetrarch cast some chaff into that lake, 
which afterward reappeared at the cavern of 
Paneas—to be immediately described—and 
hence some entertain no doubt that Lake Phiala 
is the source of the Jordan. 

But another competitor for that honor is found 
at Tel-el-Kadi, the site of the ancient Dan, 
about three miles to the west of Paneas. There 
are some copious springs at that place, and they 
are deemed by various travelers the real fount- 
ain. More recent inquiries, however, made by 
modern travelers point us to a source different 
from all these, namely, the Hasbeyiah, a village 
near the base of Mount Hermon. Our engrav- 
ing represents that fountain-head, which we 
adopt as the real source of the Jordan. It is 
described as a pleasing though rugged scene, 
where the olive shade is blended with less peace- 
fulsights. The river is already sufficiently large 
to be spanned by a bridge, somewhat solid in 
its construction, though, a little higher up the 
stream, the water is turned off by a large stone 
dam, and supplies a current for driving a mill, 
as represented in the engraving. A few yards 
still further up, the source of the Jordan is found 
bubbling out from some steep projecting rocks. 
The basin is described as being of great depth, 
and the water, though dark colored, as trans- 
parent. 

Still higher up, a Winter torrent pours down 
a copious supply of water at certain seasons of 
the year. But as that stream becomes entirely 

dry in Summer, whereas the other 


SSS fountain is perennial, we may fairly 


regard it as the most northern 
source of the Jordan. The Has- 
bain, as it is there denominated, 
winds through a grove of willows 
and oleanders, surrounded by hills, 
and flowing over a bed of sand and 
pebbles. Slender sycamores, called 
the favorite companions of the riv- 
ers of Palestine, at some places 
line the stream, and for about three 
miles the infant Jordan, thus fringed, 
winds along. Near Hasbeyiah it is 
about fifty feet broad; and thence 
traversing a beautiful wood of wild 
shrubs and olive-trees, it deepens 
and expands, till it becomes the 
stream which increases the celeb- 
rity of a country otherwise celebra- 
ted by a thousand causes. One 
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illustrious traveler mused and mor- 
alized as he bestrode the Nile where 
it forms a feeble rill. Another ex- 
ulted as he stepped across the newly 
formed Euphrates. Many a trav- 
eler has turned aside to visit the 
tiny fountain of the mighty Dan- 
ube, and may we not equally re- 
joice by the source of the Jordan? 
It has been the witness of events 
the most appalling as well as the 
most merciful; and to the ear of 
faith, its banks are vocal with a 
thousand lessons. 


2. ‘THE JORDAN AT PANEAS. 


This place may be viewed as one 
of the sources of the Jordan, though, 
as we have seen, there is at least 
one other further to the north. The 
waters which help to feed the stream here gush 
forth from a cave at the base of a high rock, 
where a temple once stood, dedicated to Pan, 
which gave name to the place; or Paneas, now 
changed by the Arabs into Banias. In the 
front of the rock, and just over the grotto, niches 
for statues are formed, indicating the purposes 
for which the fountain was at one time employed. 


But earthquakes, to which the region is subject, | 


have changed the aspect of the place, and it is 
not easy now to trace with exactness the ancient 
descriptions. 

The fountain in a grotto, which Josephus de- 


scribes, is choked up with rubbish and ruins, 
| 


through which the waters have to force their 
way. These waters run in all directions through 
the village, with no regular channel, and pro- 
moting no useful purpose; and hence, where 
idolatry once reigned, and art had lavished its 
skill in constructing aqueducts, bridges, and 
other useful buildings, a wide desolation seems 
to prevail. Yet the vicinity of Paneas abounds 
in wood. Plantations of mulberry-trees at some 
places adorn the scene, while the neighboring 
hills are covered with groves of oak. At the 
same time, the waters of the fountain, wandering 
hither and thither without a channel, spread a 
kind of fertility, as irrigation ever does, and the 
modern village, though unseemly in itself, is 
hence hidden by the foliage of surrounding 
woods. 

The Castle of Paneas stands proudly on a 
rock somewhat to the east of the village. It is 
nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
the panoramic view from the ruin is majestic. 
Deep ravines and wooded slopes in the fore- 
ground, and Jebel-es-Shech, the king of the 
mountains of Palestine, with all that is wild, 





THE JORDAN AT PANEAS, 


| and much that is soft and smiling all around, 
repay the traveler for his clamber to the sum- 
| mit. The castle is partly the work of the Ro- 
mans, though other styles are traced by some 
in the structure, and the Cyclopean stones, the 
gates, the vaults, the tanks, and massive walls 
' have surprised a succession of travelers through 
| many generations. The place itself was built 
by Philip the Tetrarch, and called Czsarea, in 
| honor of the Emperor Tiberius, though it was 
afterward named Neronias. To distinguish it 
from Czesarea on the sea-coast, it was called 
Czesarea Paneas, or Caesarea Philippi; and the 
ruins, which can still be traced in the neighbor- 
| hood, teach us to wonder as much at the grand- 
| eur of the Romans in art, as at their insatiable 
thirst for conquest, and their power in arms. 

This region, like most others in the Holy 
Land, has been consecrated by the presence of 
the Savior. Waiving all reference to visits re- 
garding which there is some doubt, or cases re- 
garding which all are not agreed, it may suffice 
to say, that it was when Jesus went to visit “the 
towns of Czxsarea Philippi,” that he afforded 
Peter the memorable opportunity of confessing 
his faith, or announcing his creed regarding the 
person of his Lord— Thou art the Christ.” 
It was near the fountains of the Jordan that the 
Savior began to teach the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Mark viii, 31. It was there that Peter 
took the Savior apart, and began to rebuke him— 
verse 32—for saying that he must suffer; and it 
was near Czesarea Philippi that that loving 
Lord addressed that impetuous servant in words 
which seem to be harsh, but which are only 
profound—“ Get thee behind me, Satan ”— 
verse 33. 

It was there, further, that the good Lord 
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announced his exclusive terms of discipleship, 
namely, taking up the cross and following him, 
though life should be lost in doing so—verses 


are ever, in like manner, radiant with light; and 
if it were pleasant to study Virgil in the Cave 
of Cuma, or Horace at the Sabine Farm, how 


much more the New Testament at Caesarea 
Philippi! 


34, 35. It was there, finally, that the only wise 
God, our Savior, put the solemn questions, 
“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 3. JACOB'S BRIDGE. 

whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what! Such is the title of our next view, a scene not 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” far distant from the Waters of Merom. In 
These and other things invest this region with | Arabic the name is Jisr-Benat-Yakub, “ The 
a peculiar interest, and meditative minds, amid | Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters,” and tradition 
the oak and mulberry groves of Czxsarea Phil- | makes the patriarch cross the river at this spot. 
ippi, may have their communion with Christ made | Whether that be true or not, it is well known 
closer, by the remembrance of what he did and | that the caravans from Damascus to Akka and 








taught when there. When a vessel is plowing 


her way through the sea, phosphorescent light | 
often flashes from the prow and sparkles along 


her wake. Now, the footprints of the Savior 
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JACOB’S BRIDGE. 


formed mainly by black and barren lava rocks ; 
and though the ruins which exist in the neigh- 
borhood indicate that this place, like all the 
rest of Palestine, was well inhabited in ancient 


times, there is now but seldom a shelter for the | 
The river is here about eighty | 


wayfaring man. 
feet wide and four feet deep, and murmurs sadly 
amid the tokens of desolation. The Acropolis 
and its crowd of ruins for Athens, the dreary 


Campagna for ancient Rome, and some spots | 


like the present along the margin of the Jordan 
for Judah, form sad but befitting memorials. 

It would be somewhat interesting to discover 
the precise spot by which Jacob, “with his 


Staff, passed over the Jordan ”—Gen. xxxii, 1o— | 


as well as his various movements, whether in 
fleeing from his injured brother at first, or after- 





| other places now cross this bridge. It is a sub- 
stantial structure of three arches; but the Jor- 
dan here flows through, perhaps, the least at- 


| tractive part of its course. The channel is 
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ward in returning westward. And were we to 
trace with care the different stages of his jour- 
neyings, as far as the Bible enables us to do so, 
it would appear that this could scarcely be the 
spot at which the river was crossed. But tradi- 
tion, regardless of such inquiries, has insepara- 
bly linked the patriarch’s name with this scene. 
We shall see that the true passage should be 
sought considerably to the south of the Lake 
of Gennesareth ; but the precise spot must be 
| decided by the devotees of tradition on the one 
hand, and the inquirers after truth on the other. 
Enough for us that here is the Jordan mourn- 
fully gliding downward to the Dead Sea. 

But as we stand by this bridge, the Moham- 
medan traditions which are connected with it 
remind us that the followers of the false prophet 
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profess to hold many things in common 
with those of Him who is “the Truth.” 
They pay profound respect to the patri- 
archs—witness what they here call “Ja- 
cob’s Bridge” —and profess to deem the 
dust of these worthies a precious de- 
posit—witness their tombs at Hebron, 
guarded, as we are told they are, with 
superstitious care. Nay, even the Savior 
himself they honor as a prophet, at the 
very time that they outrage his teaching, 
and try to falsify his predictions. Strange 
inconsistency this, though it is an incon- 
sistency in which Mohammedans have 
too many imitators ! 

In our present scene, as in many 
others in the Holy Land, Mount Hermon 
rises high over all the rest—the “ Sheikh 
of the Mountains” indeed. Madame de Stael, 


with a true sentiment, said that it was one of the | 


pleasures of Rome, that while there we are 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


| waters; sometimes the vulture, and occasionally 


the eagle, may be seen amid the desolation— 


| all rejoicing in the loneliness which they love. 


always near the Tiber, and in the same spirit, | 


it is a chief pleasure of Palestine that we are | 


often in sight of Hermon. 
Plains of the Jordan, and elsewhere in the north 
of Galilee the majesty of that mountain imparts 
a portion of its own grandeur to the whole 
panorama. 
4. THE SEA OF GALILEE 

Is the next sketch in our panoramic view of the 
Jordan, and to catch some impression of its 
quiet beauty we need only cast the eye over 
the engraving. Its bays and promontories, its 
hills and dales—above all, its hallowed associa- 
tions, combine to render this sheet of water 
and its shores one of the most attractive or 
most solemn scenes in the world. Besides the 


From the Upper | 


name already mentioned, it is known as the | 


Lake of Gennesareth and the Sea of Tiberias, 
from a city which stood on its western shore, 
named after the Roman Emperor Tiberius. Its 
length, as now ascertained with considerable 
care, is about eleven or twelve geographical 
miles, and its breadth about half as much. Its 
waters are very clear and sweet, and abound in 
excellent fish of various kinds. When we call 
to mind the abundant population which occu- 
pied the banks of the lake, in the days of the 
Savior’s sojourn on earth, this will explain how 
not a few of the apostles earned a livelihood as 
fishermen in its waters; and though the bor- 
ders of the sea be now for the most part deso- 
late and without an inhabitant, memory can 
easily people them with imperishable occupants. 

Even the life which is seen about this lake 
rather deepens than mars the solitude. Birds 
abound in some of the thickets; storks, wild 
ducks, and other aquatic fowls, frequent the 


Scarcely a boat now floats on the lake to disturb 
the calm; and the gentle gush of the waves, as 
they languidly break upon the beach, is often 
all that is heard by the visitor. “The saddened 
traveler,” one has said, “may gaze,for hours 
over the scene without observing a single hu- 
man being, or indeed any living creature, save 
the large water-fowl, whose sole presence tends 
rather to increase than to diminish the desola- 
tion of the view.” 

But other thoughts arrest us by this lake. 
There lesson after lesson was taught, and won- 
der after wonder wrought, to lift man’s thoughts 
to heaven. There God in very deed dwelt upon 
earth among men; and that one all-absorbing 
fact might supersede the necessity of every 
other association to invest the Sea of Galilee 
with ineffable attractions for the Christian’s soul. 
Genius has described it, science has explored 
it, poetry has sung it, eloquence has dwelt in 
raptures on its beauty; but this one fact over- 
shadows them all—the Son of God dwelt there, 
and there prepared to die for the sinful sons 
of men. 

Yet the wonders which he wrought should 
not be so hastily passed over. By that sea he 
dwelt, and wrought deliverances at once for the 
soul and the body. It is not the transparency 
of its waters—it is not the indescribable blending 
of tints upon its shores; it is such a fact as 
that Jesus here cast out the unclean spirit— 
here healed the sick of the palsy—here preached 
the Gospel, not to the righteous, but to sin- 
ners—here said in accents such as heavenly 
love alone could dictate, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 

| you rest”—it is these, and countless other facts, 
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that explain the attractions of this lake. “Yes, 
thou lovely Lake of Galilee, though thy mount- 
ains are now barren, thy cities and thy villages 
in ruins, and thy fields and gardens desolate— 
though the fishermen have disappeared from 
thy waters, and the inhal#tants fled from thy 
shores, yet these naked and scorched mount- 
ains, these solitary ruins, these waste fields, and 
that deserted sheet of water—all speak of peace 
to the wearied traveler.” When its waters were 
agitated, as they continue often to be, by a 
sudden tempest, the Prince of Peace once re- 
buked them, and there was a great calm; and 
the sight of them sleeping in their deep blue 
beauty produces effects somewhat similar in the 
meditative mind. Even though that serenity 
may be tinged with sadness, it seems all the 
more befitting a world where man’s only sure 
portion is trouble—his only sure resting-place, 
a grave. 

It were idle to speculate here regarding the 
extraordinary phenomena, now ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, which show that the waters of 
this lake are considerably depressed below the 
level of the sea. According to some, that de- 
pression amounts to nearly 330 feet. The Dead 
Sea, again, is 1,311 feet below the level of the 
ocean, and we are at a loss to assign either a 
procuring or a final cause for the wonder. It is 
to be traced to some mighty convulsion in 
nature, affecting the contour, or what might be 
called the organic structure, of the country; 
but as our object in these brief sketches is 
truth, we need not indulge speculation instead. 
And however this is to be explained, the whole 
margin of the lake is inexpressibly melancholy. 
We might make the entire circuit, and not meet 
a solitary human being, except at the miserable 
town of Tiberias. The palms, the fig-trees, and 
Oriental productions, have now disappeared, and 
an aspect of unutterable desolation deepens the 
sadness of a gloomy depopulation. 

But Tiberias, which gives one of its names to 
this lake, deserves a more ample notice. We 
waive all discussions regarding Capernaum, Cho- 
razin, and Bethsaida, which stood in this neigh- 
borhood, but have not yet been definitely iden- 
tified, and pass on to say that Tiberias, Hebron, 
Saphet, and Jerusalem, are the four sacred cities 
of the Jews, near some one of which, multitudes 
from all lands desire to die and to be buried. 
The first-mentioned town was built by Herod, 
and named, as we have seen, after Tiberius. 
As it was designed- for a royal residence, it was 
adorned with royal magnificence ; and the posi- 
tion of the ancient city, travelers say, may still 
be traced for a mile to the south of the modern 
town, by the fragments of granite columns, and 











other relics of ancient grandeur scattered over 
the place. 

The modern city contains about 4,000 inhab- 
itants, one-fourth of whom are Jews. There 
are baths in the neighborhood, and much that 
might render it a pleasant abode. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, a withering blight has fallen upon 
the scene, and Tiberias has been likened to 
“the habitation of the dead”—so little does 
man profit by 

“The various seasons woven into one, 

And that one season an eternal Spring.’’ 
The space inclosed by the walls is not half 
covered with houses. Not a few of these are 
miserable huts; and imposing as the place may 
seem from a distance, it is in truth the abode 
of much squalid wretchedness, of filth and ver- 
min. The climate is so warm that many plants 
of the tropics would grow there, but the scanty 
produce of the deserted vicinity is only wheat, 
barley, and some less important plants. 

The burial-place at Tiberias is specially sacred, 
as attached to one of the “Holy Cities.” A 
famous Jewish Eabbi lies interred there, and 
fourteen thousand of his scholars are said to 
be interred around him. Even in death the 
Jews are deluded. 





MILLY’S SACRIFICE. 


T was all the harder to make because no 

one thought it was one. No one but Milly 
knew how hard it was to give up her hundred 
plans for that last year at school; the prizes 
already in imagination, earned and spent, the 
final dear delight of graduation. To be sure 
her mother said she might take up her studies 
again ; but to go down into a lower class, to let 
May Rodney and Ruth Ellis finish before her, 
she could not think of it. She must give it up 
finally and forever. 

And for such reasons! An aunt whom Milly 
only half remembered, living two hundred miles 
away, had written for her to make a three 
months’ visit with her. “She was down with 
rheumatism again, and Jamie was worse, and it 
would be less lonely to have her there for a 
while.” Milly said, as she put the letter down, 
she supposed that meant she was to go and 
nurse her aunt for a year. 

“ Three months, Milly,” corrected her mother. 

“It might just as well be twelve. If I stay 
out a term I shall lose my place in class.” 

“Can’t you take your books with you? I 
think you had better go, Milly. You’re not 
very well, and it will do you good to rest a term. 
If you can’t keep up, wait a year.” 
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“I don’t want to be behind all the girls,” 
Milly answered. “And it will be just like going 
to a hospital, off there, on the prairie, nobody 
within miles, and two sick people on my hands.” 

“T don’t know as they would be on your 
hands, particularly,” the mother said, knitting 
composedly. ‘But, of course, you need n’t go 
if you don’t want to, only I thought I heard 
you sighing the other day because you could n’t 
have been an army nurse.” 

Milly turned scarlet. 

“T don’t want to leave school.” 

“T understand that. But it would please 
your aunt, and you might be of use; and I 
should like you to know Jamie. Think it over 
alittle. Don’t decide hastily.” 

So Milly said no more, but idly twisting the 
letter in her fingers, fell into a reverie. She 
was a little dreamer, and one sentence of her 
mother’s was giving now foundation to a lovely 
air-castle. To be of use—to do good. Milly 
had dived deeply into sentimentality. She 
was impressed that she .had a mission, glo- 
rious, and public, of course. She had read a 
great deal about the beauty of sacrifice, its re- 
fining influence on the character, and was mist- 
ily troubled about a lady who wanted her daugh- 
ter to have sorrow to develop her voice. And 
she had never, of course, done any good beyond 
being pleasant and helpful at home, which 
amounted to nothing, as there had been no par- 
ticular sacrifice about it. But here was a chance. 
She pictured the dreary farm-house, the loneli- 
ness of its occupants; she saw herself there, a 
Nightingale in a small way, accomplishing won- 
ders by her tender care, making them love and 
admire her very much. They were probably 
made better by sorrow—they always were in 
stories—and she would bring sunshine into 
their hearts. Then, if she went, all the expense 
of the term at school would be saved, and had 
not her father complained, only the day before, 
of Tom’s college bills, and said he hardly knew 
how to get along with so many demands? It 
is so easy to draw on one’s fancy for facts, so 
nice to paint lovely pictures of the possible. 
And Milly was only sixteen, touched with the 
melancholy of many novels, much dreaming, 
and very little plain work. 

But the audience to which she played her 
little drama of heroism were unappreciative. 
No one except her bosom friend condoled with 
her, and even she said at last, “I wish I had 
such a chance to rest;” and Tom, for whom 
partly she was doing it, said only, “What a 
jolly time youll have! I wish it was me that 
was going.” 


| much with my lame knee. 





Every body told her what a fine | 
time she would have; and nobody saw any | 


sacrifice in it. And Milly, who would have 
been willing to do very grand things, provided 
it was understood that people should, in a quiet 
way, hear of them, and admire her very much, 
did not like this secret heroism. And since no 
one else saw any cross in it, she began to doubt 
herself-whether there was any, our own convic- 
tions being chiefly compounds of other people’s 
opinions. 

But when she stood alone on the little plat- 
form of Ashford, and saw the cars move away, 
leaving her to get to her aunt’s home, five miles 
off, in a rough, double wagon, she changed her 
mind. When, after being slowly jolted over a 
very muddy road, he stopped at a low, old-fash- 
ioned brown cottage, and, tired and sore, she 
climbed out, and went up to the still, dark 
house, she was sure she was making a great 
sacrifice. She had left all possibilities of hap- 
piness at home. Here was only room for work 
and sorrow, with which sublime reflection she 
answered the call to come in. 

“ Dear, dear,” said a voice from the darkness, 
as she entered, “is it you, Milly? Bring a 
light, Ruth. Come, kiss me, child,” as the lit- 
tle maid brought a lamp from the ’kitchen ; 
“we did n’t look for you much, to-day, you see, 
only Mr. Jones said he’d stop, because you 
might come. Dear, dear, so like your mother! 
And to think of your coming here now!” And 
Milly was kissed over and over by her aunt, 
and saw with dismay, that instead of the sour, 
helpless woman, she had expected, she was a 
bright, cheery old lady, the only trace of help- 
lessness being the foot-pillow on a large stool. 

“Let me take off your hat, child,” the eager 
voice went on. “You must be tired and cold 
with your ride. Ruth, speak to Mary, and then 
bring the tea right in. You see I can’t do 
And how is your 
mother, child, and how are you? You don’t 
look strong; but girls nowadays don’t amount 
to much.” 

And Milly answered a series of questions, all 
the while examining the room with keen, crit- 
ical eyes. It was small and plainly furnished, 
its only charms its exquisite neatness, and the 
flowers, plants, and hanging-baskets in the win- 
dows, vases, and saucers full every-where. 
They made the room very pleasant. 

“The flowers are Mary’s,” her aunt said, see- 
ing her admiring look. “You don’t know 
Mary. She’s my husband’s niece. She teaches 
the school in Ashford; but she’s home now for 
vacation. She and Jamie think every thing of 
the flowers.” 

“Where is Jamie now?” 

“O, Mr. Grier came after him last week, and 
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carried him up to his house fora visit. They 
think every thing of him. But he will be home 
by to-morrow. He’s ”—and just here the door 
opened, and Mary Dane appeared. 

Her name—simple and sincere—suited her. 
A pale, delicate face; its chief expression, earn- 
estness. From the serene eyes, the clear-cut 
mouth, that element looked out. Her very 
step, light but decided; her clear voice; the 


warm, steady clasp of her hand, deepened the 
Milly, despite an ancient horror | 
ys | 


impression 
of old maids, felt drawn to her instantly, and 
decided in her small brain that she must have 
been very handsome once, and had a romance ; 
two things of themselves sufficient to excuse 
her singleness. 

Then came the pleasant tea. Listening and 
joining in the cheerful talk, watching the two 
faces opposite her—one so bright and sensible, 
the other so serene and earnest, Milly quite for- 
got her homesick feeling, and felt that it was 
not so great a sacrifice to come here. But the 
work she was to do—where was it? The only 
chance she saw now was in Jamie, her lame 
cousin, 

“T have just three more days of rest,” Mary 
said, as they came up from the orchard, in the 
cool freshness of the next morning, “ Monday 
my school begins.” 

Milly shrugged her shoulders, and answered 
impulsively, 

“] should think you would hate to go. Do 
you like to teach? Is your school pleasant?” 

“T like it tolerably ; and as my school is not 
large, it is not hard work. Auntie generally 
comes after me, Fridays. It’s five miles from 
here, you know; but I fear she can’t this 
Fall.” 

“ Perhaps,” Milly began, and stopped. Half 
an hour after, watching her aunt at her work, 
she finished her sentence. “I wish I knew 
how to drive.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said her aunt, “don’t you? I 
shall have to turn teacher, I guess; though 
there ’s nothing to learn with our horse. He’s 
too lazy ever to run away. You can’t do much 
at walking, I should say, and if you can ’t drive, 
why, here you are for all the term. Here’s 
Jamie,” and Milly had no time to air further 
projects in the excitement of seeing him. 

Being of a sentimental turn, Milly had always 
had a qualm of regret that her cousin’s leg 
should have been taken off by so unromantic a 
thing as a thrashing-machine. Now, while her 
aunt wheeled the easy chair round, and Mr. 
Grier unheeding the boy’s request to be set 
down, carried him in and dropped him among 
the cushions, she forgot it. This stunted fig- 


ure, this pallid face, could not be Jamie, the boy 
whom she dimly remembered as the gayest 
of playmates, the most active of children, 
Never very strong, the accident of three years 
before had made him something of an invalid, 
and to-day he was weaker than usual. She 
went up to him with a choking feeling in her 
throat, and a desire to get out of the room as 
soon as possible. So when Mary came in she 
fled to the orchard. Restored to quiet by its 
peace and loveliness, half an hour after, she 
went in. Her aunt sat by one window, knitting 
placidly. By the other was Jamie, absorbed in 
a book. He looked up brightly as she came in. 
“You see,” lifting it, “I’ve one of your books 
already. Mary brought it to me.” 

“T shall be glad if they give you any pleas- 
/ure. Can you read or study much ?” 

“O yes, almost all the time. See here,” and 
he caught up his crutches and limped to a desk 
in the corner, “this is my workshop. Mary 
teaches me out of the books. I’ve not many, 
but they ’re all good; and in here, you see ”— 
he lifted the lid and showed her a multitude 
of boyish treasures, arranged with the neatness 
of a lady’s drawer—* this is my ship; that is to 
be a work-box; that’s for mother; these 
brackets and things are for Mary ; that,” flush- 
| ing slightly, “those are whittlings, that may be 
will turn out to be something some day.” 

He was so bright and cheerful that Milly 
| looked at him in wonder. “That is my work, 
| you see, and the books my pleasure, though for 
that matter it’s all fun; and he went back to 
his chair, leaving her to wonder where her mis- 
sionary work with him was to come in, or how 
it was to begin. 

After the first week things settled into a 
steady routine at the farm-house. Jamie was 
not of the type so common in books, a peaceful, 
smiling invalid, who lay back in his cushions, 
and said lovely things about life and duty. He 
was, despite misfortune, a thorough boy. When 
well he whistled and sang half the day. He 
limped about the house and yard, tended his 
plants, studied aad whittled a great deal at his 
desk. Milly found her role of nurse to this in- 
teresting invalid unnecessary ; instead of amus- 
ing him, he amused her. The only real help 
she gave him was in bringing him her books, 
and proposing that they should study together. 
Her trigonometry proved a treasure to him, 
over which he pored hour after hour, mastering 
it so completely as to become soon teacher in- 
stead of scholar to Milly. 

“It’s such a pity,” Milly began one day. 

“Ts it?” Jamie asked, whittling at the bracket 
| he was making for her. “I’m sorry.” 
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“TI mean—I was going to say,” and she 
stopped again. 

“ But you did n’t.” 

“That you should have had such a misfor- 
tune,” she burst out; “you might have been a 
machinist some day.” 

“O, I shall yet, perhaps. At least I can in- 
vent here, only I should like to study more and 
see things.” 

“You’re just like Tom,” Milly said. “ Fa- 
ther is putting him through college, you know, 
but Tom don’t care for much except machinery. 
He’s always witching at the clock, and piano, 
and sewing-machine; but I’m afraid he never 
willdo much after all, for he’s—just a little—lazy.” 

“Perhaps I should never have done any 
thing either if I had been strong and well. 
Now, you see, this is all I can do,” with which 
moral lesson deduced from his trouble, he whit- 
tled in silence for some minutes. 

“ Milly,” said her aunt’s cheery voice, “are 
you going to ride to-day ?” 

“To be sure,” Jamie answered for her, whirl- 
ing his whittling away. “ To-day is Friday, and 
youre to go after Mary.” 

Milly followed him to the orchard. 
you ever sorry ?” 
“OF course. 

now you see.” 

“ But you never fret ?” 

“O, now,” said Jamie, with the air of a phi- 
losopher, “ where would be the use? But I do 
sometimes when I’m_ sick, and things go 
wrong,’ and shaking down a ripe apple into her 
lap, Jamie went on to the barn. 

Under the beautiful Autumn sky Milly drove 
The school was just out, and the 


“ Are n’t 


I meant to be a soldier, and 


to Ashford. 
mistress, quiet as ever, followed out a noisy 
troop of children, whose shouts hurt her sensi- 
tive ears. 

“Do you know,” Mary said, stepping in, “1 
feared you would n’t come? It was so warm, 
and you dislike driving so.” 

“How did you know that?” 
lines, as Mary would have taken them. 
not dislike coming after you.” 

“I’m glad of it. By the way,” as they drove 
out of town into the woods, “I ought to stop 
and get some ferns. Now that the long even- 
ings are coming my work must begin. You 
see,” answering her questioning look, “ teach- 
ing is not very profitable, and I have found it 
pleasant to eke out my salary with rustic work. 
Jamie helps me. He’s very nice about such 
work, and we both like it.” 

Milly glanced at the bright face beside her. 
Mary Dane’s slender salary amounted to al- 
most as much as she yearly spent on the little 


retaining the 
“TI do 





extras of dress. Yet she knew Mary was far 
happier than she. 

“Miss Dane,” she asked abruptiy, “are you 
ever unhappy ?” 

* Not often.” 

“T suppose,” Milly went on, repeating some- 
thing she had read that day, “nothing that God 
has made should be other than contented, but I 
have never been so.” 

“ Perhaps you did n’t go to the right place for 
help.” 

“QO, that, of course,” Milly said, impatiently, 
dreading a sober talk; “but I mean things 
don’t seem worth while. Every thing seems 
so small and mean, and I get tired of living.” 

“You don’t want me to quote those trite say- 
ings about little things, I know,” Mary an- 
swered, “but they are true as trite. Weak and 
low as we are, One came to us, ‘ Not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.’ If He thought 
us worth that, Milly, shall we dare to look scorn- 
fully at poor humanity ?” 

Milly moved restlessly, while Mary went on. 
“ As for your case, isn’t it work that you need ? 
Not something very grand and sublime, though 
that, of course, would be nicer. FY think life 
grows of more value to us the more we use it, 
and if you had one steady purpose, you would 
find trifles suddenly assuming greater value.” 

“But I hate trifles. 1’ve been doing them all 
my life; getting pa’s slippers and reading to 
mamma; tending to’ the cat and the birds, and 
helping stupid girls with their sums and exer- 
cises. I want something more, and I thought 
when I”—she stopped, having nearly betrayed 
her secret. 

“ But if the purpose with which you did these 
things was good—it is that that God sees, you 
know. I’ve read somewhere that ‘obedience is 
the only service men or angels can render God, 
and the lowliest obedience is the highest serv- 
ice.” It is the will that he wants. When that 
is his, the things by which he proves us matter 
little, though they seem so different to us.” 

Milly said nothing, having already received 
more than she bargained for. ‘ Don’t think I 
mean to preach to you,” Mary went on, “but 
if God has any great work for you, he will show 
you in his own time, and in the mean while is n’t 
it best to do the little things even if you do dis- 
like them ?” 

Milly said nothing, but when, the next morn- 
ing, Mary and Jamie began their rustic work, 
seeing that her aunt missed the reading with 
which Jamie usually made her morning pleasant, 
Milly offered to take his place, and read what 
seemed to her an unusually stupid book for 
a couple of hours. Finding that despite its 
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dullness, the reading left her in a much better 
frame of mind, she took up several other, till now 
despised, tasks—hearing little Ruth’s lessons, 
helping her aunt with some sewing; so that 
when dinner-time came, Mary, coming into the 
little home-room, started in surprise at her 
bright face. For stern truth compels me to 
say, that seeing her expected sacrifice needless, 
Milly had refused to make any, and had been 
unusually blue for a fortnight. 

But once started in the right way, Milly pro- 
gressed rapidly. Slightly ashamed of her hero- 
ics, seeing more clearly the significance of tri- 
fles, she began to be in good earnest the sun- 
beam of the house. One night she surprised 
them by opening the old melodeon and singing 
in her clear, fresh voice all the songs she knew 
that would be likely to suit her hearers. And 
after that the “music hour” after tea was an 


established institution, Milly restraining her | 
own school-girl’s horror of their false tones and | 


the queer pieces they liked, because of their 
evident pleasure in it. Seeing Jamie’s need of 
books, she wrote to her parents for all books of 


hers or Tom’s that would be apt to suit him, | 


and the little box that came a week later proved 
a treasure to the ambitious boy. 

One by one the Autumn days went by, and 
each, it seemed to: Milly, brought her some new 
lesson. 
rides with Mary, the “kitchen accomplish- 
ments ” her aunt was teaching her, all had their 
influence. She had meant to teach these peo- 


ple ; she sat down and learned of them lessons | 
She had 


of patience, and trust, and industry. 
despised their simple life, their hearty enjoyment 
of little things. She learned the delight of mere 
living—learned to reverence the heroism and 
sacrifice so concealed that for weeks she did 
not dream of their existence. Nor were out- 
ward influences for good wanting. The quiet 
life of the restful beauty of nature soothed her 
ambitious, impulsive spirit. In after years she 
counted the lessons of this term, over whose 
loss she had so grieved, the noblest and best of 
her life. 

So she went on taking of the little crosses 
till a great one came to her. 

Jamie, though usually the brightest of com- 
panions, had, not unfrequently, terrible fits of 
the blues, which all Milly’s loving sympathy and 
encouragement could lighten but little. His 
murmurings, when spoken—they rarely were, 
he was one of the -still blue” kind—had one 
burden. “If I could only have a chance for my 
life; if I could go away to school—but that is 
impossible.” From Mary, Milly learned that 
they had long wanted to send him to the city to 





The studies and talks with Jamie, the | 








be doctored, but that, so far, it had seemed 
useless to think of it, not only on account of the 
expense, but because of the necessity of some 
one’s remaining constantly with his mother, 
which Mary could not do. 

Was it so impossible for him to go, Milly 
thought, her fertile brain devising project after 
project, by which that end could be obtained. 

She came in one day, a fortnight after these 
projects had first entered her head, looking 
bright as usual, but a little anxious. She had 
just heard from home, and had come to tell her 
news to her aunt, who was fortunately alone. 
Without hesitation she went straight to her 
point. 

“Would n’t Jamie be better, aunt, if he could 
be doctored ?” 

“Why, of course, dearie,” znswered the aunt, 
“but he can’t, you know, and he’s too good to 
fret over it.” 

“But would n’t it be nice for him to go—to 
papa’s, for instance—to be treated in the city 
and go to school if he were able?” 

“Dear, dear, what a plan!” half laughed her 
hearer. “Even if we could afford it, dear, he 
could n’t leave me. I’m always worse in the 
Winter, and Mary stays at the village all the 
time, and if I should be sick there’s no one 
here but Ruth; so where ’s the use of talking, 
dearie ?” 

“A great deal, aunt,” kneeling down by her in 
her earnestness. ‘Just say yes to my plan, and 
Jamie can go. I thought of it a fortnight ago, 
and now it’s all arranged. Papa is sure that 
the change would help him, and that our doctor, 
who knows almost every thing, could improve 
his general health. The schools there are very 
fine, and Tom is to be home this Winter, and 
they ’ll have a splendid time together. Padon’t 
think the bills will be much, and,” getting 
slightly confused, “he says—that is—he will 


| pay them and trust to Jamie’s inventions for 


the money back.” Milly stopped to take breath. 
“ And as for your loneliness, would you be if I 
staid with you?” 
“Dear, dear, dear! 
Milly? What will your mother say? 
you can do it”— 
“T can if you ’re willing. 


Is this all your plan, 
Not that 


Mamma says 
yes.” 

“But, child, you ‘ll be dreadful lonesome here 
all Winter with no one but me—and the bills "— 

“That ’s pa’s business,” Milly interrupted 
quickly. “Dear aunt,” speaking low and fast, 
“do let me. When I came here last Spring I— 
I thought I was making a great sacrifice. It 
has n’t been so. I was so sorry to leave school, 
never thinking of any lessons outside of books. 
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You have taught me ever so much, and now I 
want to pay the debt.” 

Mrs. Dane bent and kissed the upturned face, 
the glitter of tears in her eyes, and though she 
only said in a choked voice, “We ’ll see about 
it,” Milly was sure of success. 

She might have been pardoned a little flush 
of triumph when it was over, that she had hid- 
den from her aunt the pain of the sacrifice; for 
a real and not small one it was to Milly, only 
she hardly afterward thought of it in that light. 

A fortnight later Jamie went, and the Thanks- 
giving Milly had meant to spend at home was 
at the farm-house—none the less a thanksgiving 
for that. In her heart she called her sacrifice 
her thank-offering for past blessings, in helping 
another to them, and had never been happier 
than on that day. 

It was not a going up for a day. The long, 
lonely months tested her sacrifice; but never, 
even in the loneliest of them, was it regretted. 
She missed the gayety of home; she missed 
the lectures, and concerts, and school triumphs 
of which such glowing accounts were given her 
by her young correspondents. But by the bed- 
side of her helpless aunt she learned life lessons 
never to be forgotten. Taught how to crystal- 
lize her floating, noble wishes into true Chris- 
tian work, after years, with their rich fruit of 
work for the Master, showed how well the les- 
son was learned. 

The Winter wore away, and one soft evening 
in April, Milly drove to the station to meet her 
cousin. The train had gone; no one was there; 
but while she stood looking anxiously around, 
there was the sound of Jamie’s crutches behind 
her, and the next moment he caught her, shout- 
ing in thorough boy rapture, 

“Hurrah, Milly! 
my invention ’s patented, and we’re going to be 
rich, and I can go to school as much as I please, 
and you’re the best girl in the State.” 

And that was Milly’s earthly reward for her 
sacrifice. 

ee eee 
“WHEN COMPANY COMES.” 
¥ E often hear women say, “I was looking 
for company and had every thing all 
fixed ;” or “don’t put on those white stockings, 
dear, wait till we have company ;” or, “O, no, 
do n’t use those dishes, they ’re for company.” 

And so the best of every thing is saved for 
those who probably do n’t even respect the poor, 
fastidious, craven tool, except to drink her best 
tea, or her choicely saved wine, and stuff down 
her cake and well-kept viands ! 

I was amused last Summer while in C., at our 





I’m quite well now, and | 





landlady’s visiting quite often a stylish family, 
who were so coarse and vulgar as to be repulsive. 
She was a very good woman, of a fine intellectual 
organization, and one day as we sat alone I said 
to her, “‘ Mother, may I ask you something, and 
will you promise not to be angry with me?” 
“You could not make me angry, child, what 
is it?” and she laughed at my hesitancy. “Well, 
do you visit the s because you like them ?” 
Her face flushed crimson; it was her turn to 
hesitate. “I will tell you; they are old neigh- 
bors of mine, and I get tired sometimes here at 
home, and—and when they have company there 
is not a better table set in the whole city.” And 
here she leaned back, diverted with my simr- 
plicity and her own honesty, and laughed so 
freely and charmingly that I was coaxed into a 
fit of real boy laughter. Mother was a 
noble woman, her appreciation of the beautiful 
and good I never saw excelled. I felt my soul 
growing whiter as I sat beside her, every aspira- 
tion kindled into a glow, and sometimes my 
pulses would leap up joyfully at her sweetly 
expressed thoughts, and as they would hush 








| down again I could feel the mistiness in my 


eyes, and the soft rain of glad tears on my 
cheeks ; and yet what a very human tie to bind 
the woman, whose soul walked like a queen, to 
that repulsive family ! 

I call it a bad state of affairs when every thing 
that is best is kept for company ; when the poor 
father who earns all can not enjoy the fruits of 
his own labor. For my part the best the house 
affords is for the toiling ones by whose sweat it 
was bought. If I have any apologies to make 
it is made to them, not to visitors. The best 
bed in the house is nightly occupied by two big 
stout kicking boys, and unless the visitor is a 
feeble old lady I don’t allow them to give up 
the spare bed at all. If we have corn cake and 
milk for supper, I never apologize more than to 
say, “ Perhaps you prefer wheat bread with milk.” 

We say to the mothers and sisters, let the 
children play hide and seek in every room in the 
house, let the boys have their traps wherever they 
want, and let them have the best you afford, so 
that home may be pleasant to them, showing 
that their comfort is first in your heart. Let 
the old folks stick to their old customs and old- 
fashioned clothes; that is, if you seek their 
pleasure in preference to that of visiturs and 
callers who care nothing for you or yours beyond 
mere respect. 

We should not permit the cold fashionable 
ways of the world to come between us and our 
home-hearth’s idols and affections. We should 
close our ears to that freezing phrase of, “ What 
will people say !” 
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AT ANCHOR. 


AH, many a year ago, dear wife, 
We floated down this river, 

Where the hoar willows on its brink 
Alternate wave and shiver ; 

With careless glance we viewed askance 
The king-fisher at quest— 

And scarce would hear the reed-wren near, 
Who sang beside her nest ; 

Nor dreamed that e’er our boat would be 
Thus anchored, and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Thus anchored, and at rest! 


O, many a time the wren has built 
Where those green shadows quiver— 
And many a time the hawthorn shed 
Its blossoms on the river— 
Since that sweet noon of sultry June, 
When I my love confessed, 
While with the tide our boat did glide 
Adown the streamlet’s breast, 
Whereon our little shallop lies 
Now anchored, and at rest, 
Dear love, 
Now anchored, and at rest! 





The waters still to ocean run, 
Their tribute to deliver, 

And still the hawthorns bud and bloom 
Above the dusky river ; 

Still sings the wren—the water-hen 
Still skims the ripple’s crest ; 

The sun as bright—as on that night— 
Sinks slowly down the west ; 

But now our tiny craft is moored ; 
Safe anchored, and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Safe anchored, and at rest! 


For this sweet calm of after days 
We thank the bounteous Giver, 
Who bids our life flow smoothly on 
As this delicious river. 
A world—our own—has round us grown, 
Wherein we twain are blest ; 
Our child’s first words than songs of birds 
More music have expressed ; 
And all our centered happiness 
Is anchored, nd at rest, 
Dear love, 
Is anchored, and at rest! 
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THE OLD MISSION. 


HE Wyandott Mission House of worship is 
the oldest belonging to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It was built under the super- 
vision of Rev. J. B. Finley in 1825, the funds 
being furnished by the Government. The church 
is thirty feet by forty feet in extent, and thirteen 
feet between floor and ceiling. The walls are 
of thin limestone, and eighteen inches in thick- 
ness. It was tastefully finished inside and out- 
side, but is now in a dilapidated condition. The 
window frames, seats, and pulpit are gone, hav- 
ing been carried away by visitors as mementoes 
of successful missionary enterprise among the 
heathen. The church and graveyard surround- 
ing it are located on the west bank of the 
Sandusky River, one-half mile north of the 
beautiful town of Upper Sandusky. At the 
time of the dedication of the church there were 
two hundred and sixty Indians in Church fel- 
lowship, and from that time till 1843 the Wyan- 
dotts held regular services in it, when, by 
an agreement with the Government, and under 


the guidance of their missionary, Rev. James | 


Wheeler, now of North Ohio Conference, they 
left for their new home beyond the Mississippi. 


Subsequently, till 1856, it was used by the whites | 


as a place of worship, when it was entirely 
forsaken. A few scrub oak-trees are scattered 
over the grounds about the church, some of 
them shading its old gray walls and weather- 
beaten roof. The view in the picture is from 
the north. The graves of the Indians are at 
the south end of the church, and only one 
visible in the engraving, that of Mononcue, 
which, with Rev. J. Steward’s, can be seen at 
the south-east corner. The Wyandotts, upon 
leaving for the West, were not unmindful of 
their honored dead, erecting at each grave a 
neat freestone slab with appropriate inscriptions. 
Mononcue was the orator of the Wyandotts, 
and after his conversion delighted all who heard 
him with glowing descriptions of the beauties of 
Christianity. He died July 28, 1838, in his 
sixtieth year. The Rev. J. Steward, who rests 
by his side, was a free colored man from Pow- 
hattan county, Va. He was deeply pious, and 
a humble and chosen instrument of the Lord. 
In a dream he was powerfully impressed that it 
was his duty to go to the North-West and preach 
to the wild Indian. These impressions deep- 
ened till resistance was vain, and, securing a 
horse, hymn-book, and Bible, he set out a heaven- 
appointed and providence-guided missionary. 
Alone, without purse or scrip, unknown, and 


trusting in God, he wended his way through the | 


dense forests of Ohio till he came to the Dela- 


wares, whose principal town was located where 
Delaware now stands. Here he preached a few 
times and rested awhile, when, powerfully im- 
pressed again, he started for the North-West. 
The first evening after starting he approached 
a cabin where the town of Marion now is. It 
was occupied by a white family. He asked the 
privilege of staying for the night. “Ah,” said 
the owner of the house, “you are a runaway 
slave, and I can not harbor you.” “I am not,” 
said Steward, “but a free man, and a missionary 
to the Indians.” “Then you will preach to us 
this evening?” said the man. Steward con- 
sented. A boy was soon on a horse inviting 
the neighbors, and by meeting-time the cabin 
was full of pioneers. While the boy was on 
his errand, the father caring for the missionary’s 
horse and preparing rude seats, and the wife 
and daughters preparing supper, Steward sang 
sweetly some of the old-fashioned Methodist 
hymns. 

The hour of service arrived, and while Steward 
preached, prayed, and sang, divine power fell 
upon all present, and several were converted. 





Meetings were held for two or three days, others 
were converted, and a class of a dozen was 
organized, and Steward went on toward the 
North-West. After reaching Upper Sandusky 
he found the fields ripe for the harvest, and he 
with a valiant hand thrust in the sickle and 
gathered many choice sheaves. He died in the 
faith in 1828, amid universal regret, for his fame 
had spread in all the Churches. A Christian 
hero! His name shall never perish. The time 
will come when an appropriate monument will 
be erected over the grave of our first Methodist 
missionary. 

West of the graves of Mononcue and Steward, 
and in the shade of the church, lie John Bar- 





net, Adam Lumpy, Harrihoot, an exhorter, who 
died suddenly after giving an exhortation, and 
Between-the-logs, the noble statesman and chief, 
and Summundewat, the great man of the Wyan- 
dotts. He was always true to his profession as 
a Christian, to his people and friends as a wise 
counselor and leader. Land speculators and 
government swindlers could not accomplish 
their base schemes in regard to the rich lands 
of the Wyandott Reservation till Summundewat 
was out of the way. He was murdered in 
Henry county, while asleep in his tent, in the 
Winter of 1843, by two men by the name of 
James Lyons and John Anderson. They came 
to his tent in the evening pretending to be Jost, 
and were by him received kindly, entertaining 
them with true Christian hospitality, but on 
account of his wakefulness they were not able 
| to effect their murderous designs that night. 
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The next evening they returned with the same 
story, and again were entertained, and while Sum- 
mundewat slept they murdered him, his daugh- 
ter, an educated and amiable lady, and his son- 
in-law. They took his money, guns, six horses, 
furs, and tent, amounting in all to a thousand 
dollars. They were pursued and caught, and 





Mimi 





The place is one of historical interest. 


was the first mission of American Methodism | Gilruth, Wheeler, Gavitt, and Thompson spoke 


to the heathen, here first the great and effectual | the Word of life. 


door to the pagan world was opened, and here 
a missionary sleeps who won multitudes to 
Christ without any home support. Here Bishops 
M’Kendree, Roberts, and Soule administered 








Here , 


lodged in Napoleon jail, but by some means 
were soon able to make their escape. 

About three rods east of the church is the 
grave of a missionary’s child, on its little head- 
stone is the inscription, Richard Watson, son 
of Rev. T. and J. Thompson, died at Wyandott 
mission, June 1, 1834.” 
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the ordinances, and Finley, Elliott, Bigelow, 


Here a successful struggle 
was had with the dregs of Papal superstition 
and heathenism. As the visitor looks upon the 
brown and moldering walls within, the old gray 
limestone without, and the graves of warriors 
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and chiefs, who, through the power of the Gos- 
pel, presented in faith, were made the meek 
and humble followers of Jesus, he feels that he 
is upon holy ground, and that it is a fitting 
place to worship. From this providential and 
apparently insignificant beginning our missions 
among the Indians extend from Western New 
York to Wisconsin, and are under the care 
of eight Annual Conferences, embracing over 
twenty missionaries, and nearly two thousand 
members. 

The footprints of the Indian are disappearing, 
and if half the money expended by the Govern- 
ment in their extermination were employed in 
their civilization, better results would follow. 
Let the old church long stand as a monument 
of successful missionary labor. 





PENCIL SKETCHES OF WESTERN 
TEXAS. 


“Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cool’d, 
Broad o’er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful shade.’ 
Thomson's ** Seasons.” 
ws HE happy homes of Texas,” said our la- 
mented Kendall a few days before his 
death, “I shall soon leave them forever.” 
Those humble habitations over every hill and 
vale along the Guadalupe, hearthstones upon 
the mountain-crests of pleasantness and peace. 
Whoever settles there relinquishes all desire of 
ever moving again; for no spot on earth is more 
lovely, no air more salubrious, and no sky more 
serene. 

When in the morning, before the tramp of the 
fiery horses, a few lingering mists arise and 
vanish speedily before the golden conqueror of 
the day, then stands the settler upon his thresh- 


old and casting his eye over far-stretching | 


mountains, he watches in the far distance a 
huge silvery boa, as she, with sparkling eyes, 
darts over crests of granite rocks, now slower 
winding and curling around some primeval 
islands of oak, then darting again, her whole 
length, one splendid metallic streak, resplendent 
in the morning sun, upon some mossy rock be- 
neath, tremendous in her onset like her Indian 
allies, among whose wigwams in the distant 
Sierra she has been nurtured. Again, and she 
seems to rest for a moment; so have I watched 
and seen her, now gently sliding along the lovely 
Guadalupe. Almost within reach of her passes 
the Rio Blanco down the mountains. She loves 
the limestone rocks and murmurs under deep 
drooping cedars her wonted Indian lays, jostling 
the dark branches as she hastens lively on past 
the peaceful homes of men. Happy homes of 








Texas! where the eye can greet such glorious 
scenes of the eternal rocks and mountains, 
where it vibrates through the soul like the sweet 
influence of poetry, or like a dream of Eden. 

In the sublimest pictures of the Bible we 
mostly meet with some large masses of rocks, 
which convey a character of firmness to the 
eternal Word. Slowly pass the dark clouds of 
Moab over the hoary cliffs on the desolate shore 
of the Dead Sea. Upon these very rocks the 
righteous Lot found a refuge when the fiery 
wrath of God was poured out over the seven 
cities of the valley. Happy Zoar! the mad- 
dened billows of the Almighty stretch in vain 
their glowing hands to thy portals, for there 
is a promise written upon thy rocks and 
tower, and the storm-clouds pass silent under thy 
battlements. Thou art small, but thy strength 
is great! 

There is an unspeakable, heavenly savor in 
David’s prayer: “Lead me to the Rock which is 
higher than I.” His tempest-tossed soul desires 
a sure foundation to stand upon. He desires a 
stronger faith and a livelier hope, but is unable 
to find more suitable words to express himself. 
On that rock the wrath of Saul will recoil for- 
ever, and all his enemies will meet destruction 
there. But thou, Lord, point out the rock! 
There is the mystery. Not David’s selection, 
no human choice. God selects his own Zoars, 
his own Moriahs, Horebs, Carmels, and Calva- 
rys, and David will not be able to see the mys- 
tery of a kind Providence till he hears the 
mighty rush of angels’ wings, or till the still 
small voice vibrates through his inmost soul. 
Here the prayers of faith open the long-closed 
windows of heaven, and the doomed prodigal 
upon the cross hears the Savior’s consoling 
words, “This day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

At Castroville we crossed the Medina, on 
the road to Fredericksburg. About thirty-five 
miles above San Antonio we reached Brandera 
City. An old and venerable cypress-tree was 
pointed out to me as their former court-house. 
The only renovation this quaint institution ever 
experienced was an occasional shaving off of 
the down-creeping moss, especially so when a 
court of justice was to be held. Many years 
ago, a correspondent of the Galveston News 
succeeded, through his racy articles, in making 
quite a notoriety for this lovely town, and many 
flocked thither as to a Western paradise. A 
few miles south of the town, a Dr. Downs, from 
Clayton county, Iowa, settled, and prefers now 
his Texas valley to any part in the great West. 
He has had enough and to spare to make about 
twenty more families happy, and I hope some 
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new emigrants will share with him soon the 
glory of the everlasting hills. The dagger- 
palmetto grows here along the hills in great 
profusion, and its clusters of sparkling alabaster 
flowers add to the beauty of the landscape, 
especially where some dark and compact islands 
of cedar form the background. The erythraea 
centurium, of the Rhine country, I also met 
here for the first time on this continent. But it 
is so in this cold and friendless world, some- 
times even a little unexpected flower, crushed 
and dying under our feet, will remind and tell 
us of home. 

Seven miles north of Bandera City we ap- 
proached the Bandera Pass. In the distance, 
to the left, leading from the mountains, is the 
old Camanche trail, plainly visible. In nearing 
the Pass, I struck this trail, where even the 
broad wagon-road has, till now, failed to absorb 
this singular highway of by-gone days. But 
slowly and meditating I trod its narrow sands. 
Not one blade of grass lifts up its narrow 
finger in that path of by-gone cruelty and 
tears. On it leads from the Sierra Madre to 
the Iron Mountains of Missouri, one unbroken 
pulsating vein of the cruel heart of the wilder- 
ness. Narrow and solitary, like the path of 
death itself, it stretches through the high and 
desolate Pass, and as I follow its winding, all 
unheard woes of captives pass by my spirit. 

High up to the right in the brow of the 
bleak mountain, overlooking the Pass, is a deep 
cave, spacious enough to hold fifty men, a sort 
of Massada of former days. The Pass itself 
tells many a bloody tale. Some twenty-five 
years ago, Jack Hays, at the head of United 
States soldiers, fought here a battle with the 
Camanches and Wachitas, in which every one 
of the Indians, together with their valiant 
chief, was slain. Their bodies lie bleaching to 
this very day, all over the ground. Near the 
upper outlet of the Pass, to the right of the 
road, is the grave of the fallen chief. With 
their tomahawks, in the night after the battle, 
some delayed warriors made a square hole, one 
foot deep, in which they sat him, clad in his full 
costume; they then piled stones and earth 
around him till he was covered all over. I 
searched this lonely sepulcher of the wilder- 
ness for his skull, but found it gone ; but plenty 
of beads, rings, arrow-heads, war-paint, and 
teeth of slain wild beasts, had remained on the 
spot, which I have now in my possession. 

How deeply interesting are the yet unwritten 
chronicles of the wilderness! Chapters of wild 
and bloody romance! But for a thousand 
years the antediluvian world had no others, 
and a few heavy signs hewn in granite rocks 





were the only traces of those dark and dismal 
ages, of a world without God and without hope. 
But there is hope for the red man yet. May be 
one of these days they will capture their own 
deliverer, a lovely, bright boy, with flowing 
Saxon hair, who, in future years, will prove 
himself that great prophet of whom their oldest 
traditions tell, who shall unstring their bows, 
open to them the Big Book, and reconcile them 
with the white man and civilization forever. 

Camp Verde is a mile north from the Pass, 
to the left of the road to Kerrville. Alas, an- 
other city! but I could scarcely see the houses 
for the trees which stand there, but the location 
is indeed one of the most romantic on the 
Upper Guadalupe. This is the county-seat, 
nevertheless, and I looked again for the court- 
house high up in the branches of some vener- 
able oak-tree. But the last year’s Texas Al- 
manac posted me soon all right, which says: 
“ There is a place there called the court-house.” 
Very well, happy Texas, even Athens, in the 
zenith of her glory, could boast of nothing 
better with her Areopagus. And so, Kerrville, 
adieu ! 





THE BROKEN DREAM. 





THE dream, it is over ; 
The sweet hope is fled ; 
The petals are scattered ; 
The perfume is dead ; 
The sunlight is covered ; 
The bird-song has died, 
While I, in my anguish, 
Have not left even pride. 
I know ’t is no wisdom 
To cherish a dream— 
To cast one’s whole heart 
On a wavering stream— 
To leap from a cliff, 
Putting trust in the wave, 
Where Hope’s brightest visions 
Sink low in the grave! 


But my heart was a trusting 
And hungering thing ; 

And sweet hopes around it 
Would cluster and cling. 

And some were but visions 
Which faded away, 

And some were of poison 
Which torture the clay. 

Be calm, O ye surges 
That sweep o’er my soul ! 

Ye are naught but deception, 
Around me that roll. 

Trust not in weak mortals 
For truth or for love, 

But lift your heart’s longing 
To the heavens above ! 
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HERE are few readers of this magazine 

who have not heard of “ Percy’s Reliques,” 
and many of our readers are acquainted with 
some of those delightful early English songs 
which the good bishop gave us. These songs 
were founded upon a folio manuscript which 
remained unpublished till the year of Grace, 
1868. English scholars have frequently tried, 
but always without success, to obtain permission 
to commit the precious contents of the old folio 
to the safeguard of types. But to the enthu- 
siastic devotion of the editors for the Early 
English Text Society, the long-coveted oppor- 
tunity has been afforded, and at last the most 
precious warblings of the old English muse are 
put beyond the reach of fire, rats, careless 
servants, and greedy paper-mills. Now that 
the text is before us, beautifully printed and 
richly annotated, and we look back upon the 
long period during which we held it by so 
slender a thread as that single manuscript, we 
wonder at the indifference, patience, or forbear- 
ance with which millions of English-speaking 
people submitted to the exposure of some of the 
rarest and richest treasures of their language to 
all the chances and dangers attending the exist- 
ence of manuscripts. 

A comparison of these fair volumes with the 
Reliques will not increase our esteem for Bishop 
Percy ; his paper currency represented very 
poorly the bullion of his folio, and we are 
mightily glad to have our gold at last. The 
occasion is worth a bonfire or two, and if all 
the extant copies of the Reliques fed the flame 
the loss would not be very deplorable. 

We have a just right to be proud, to know 
that to an American is assigned the honor of 
having received the publication of this work in 
our time. The most charming of editors, Mr. 
Furnivall, thus tells the story : 

The cause of the printing of Percy’s manu- 
scripts, of the publication of this book, was the 
insistance, time after time, by Professor Child, 
that it was the duty of English antiquarian men 
of letters to print this foundation document of 
English balladry, the basis of that structure 
which Percy raised, so fair to the eyes of all 
English-speaking men throughout the world. 
Above a hundred years had gone since first the 
Reliques met men’s view, a Percy Society had 
been born and died, but still the Percy manu- 
script lay hid in Ecton Hall, and no one was 
allowed to know how the owner who made his 
fame by it had dealt with it, whether his treat- 
ment was foul or fair. No list of its contents 





and many a man less known, had tried their 
hands, but still the manuscript was kept back, 
and this generation had made up its mind that 
it was not to see the desired original in type. 
One of that nation, however, whose greatest 
man since Washington proclaimed its way of 
getting things done by his homely phase, “keep 
pegging away,” pegged away at this manuscript, 
and the result is before the reader. 

Mr. Furnivall proceeds to say that shame 
that an American should take more interest in 
this matter than Englishmen, provoked him to 
make a series of efforts to get the privilege of 
printing the precious text, and his fourth effort 
was successful. The description and history of 
the manuscript are interesting. 

“The manuscript itself is a scrubby, shabby 
paper book—about fifteen and a half inches 
long, by five and a half wide, and about two 
inches thick—which has lost some of its pages 
both at the beginning and end. Percy found it 
lying dirty on the floor, under a bureau in the 
parlor of his friend Humphrey Pitt, of Shiffnal, 
in Shropshire, being used by the maids to light 
the fire.” 

The handwriting of it is assigned to about the 
year 1650, or more than a century and a half 
subsequent to the establishment of a printing- 
press in London. 

The reticence which Percy himself and all 
his family since his time have preserved as to 
the contents of the manuscript, and their refusal 
to permit scholars to examine it, created the 
gravest doubts as to the validity of Percy’s 
claim to rest his ballads upon a manuscript 
foundation. Dr. Dibdin, who obtained by guile, 
which in this case can not be condemned, a 
sight of the manuscript, thus pleasantly puts 
this part of the history : 

“The Bishop’s work was no sooner out than 
the critics roared aloud for a sight of the manu- 
script ; and among these roarers—more vocifer- 
ous than Bottom’s nightingale or sucking dove— 
no one opened his mouth so widely, or uttered 
a more hideous yell, than the late Joseph Ritson, 
who . desired the existence of the manu- 
script, thereby implying that Dr. Percy had 
foisted a lie upon the public.” 

How Percy treated his precious wealth is told 
with characteristic freshness of figure by Mr. 
Furnivall. As to the text he looked on it asa 
young woman from the country with unkempt 
locks, whom he had to fit for fashionable society. 
She did not look like an apple stuck on the 
| point of a small skewer, as she ought to have 
| done. Percy gave her a correct appearance. 
| She had no false locks to supply deficiency of 
| native hair, no pomatum in profusion, no greasy 
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wool to bolster up the adopted locks, and gray 
powder to conceal dust. But all these fashion- 
able requirements Percy supplied. He puffed 
out the 39 lines of the Child of Elle to 200; he 
pomatumed the Heir of Lin till it shone again ; 
he stuffed bits of wool into Sir Cawline, Sir 
Aldingar; he powdered every thing. The de- 
sired result was produced. His young woman 
was accepted by polite society, taken to the 
bosom of a countess, and rewarded her chap- 
eron with a miter. No one objected to the 
change of the damsel’s appearance save one 
cantankerous attorney—Ritson. He demanded 
the restoration of the girl’s head to its pristine 
state. Reviews abused him. Friends of the 
Bishop denounced him. Percy actually pulled 
out a little of his favorite wool, scraped off a 
little of his loved pomatum to please this Ritson ; 
but all in vain, he grumbled on. We know he 
was right; that he said no word too much 
against the falsification of originals that Percy 
indulged in.” 

By the way, it may be said, there is a special 
fitness in the association of Professor Child, of 
Harvard University, with the English editors in 
this noble undertaking. These ancient English 
songs are the common property of the millions 
of English-tongued people on both sides of the 
ocean, and it is at once an honor and a pleasure 
to an American to share in the labor of making 
this property a perpetual endowment of the race. 
The ballads of Robin Hood constitute the first 
portion of the printed text, and the editors— 
Massey, Hales, Furnivall, Childs, and Chappell— 
have reburnished for us the story of the delight- 
ful outlaw of the green wood in the thirteenth 
century. The ideal Robin Hood is the hero of 
the people, the knight-errant of the lowly, the 
avenger of the poor, the king of free men 
united against despotism, and rejoicing in the 
virgin freshness and gladness of unsubdued 
nature. 

Every people has had such heroes. The 
kindly words and secret-keeping mountains of 
all lands with a long history have sheltered 
fugitives from injustice and avengers of wrongs, 
whom popular love, and fancy, and faith have 
transformed into Garibaldis and even Washing- 
tons. That sinewy figure of Spartacus—the 
delight of school-boys even in our time—rises 
up before us on the mountain of Naples, his 
mighty sword hewing its way through Roman 
legions, and making him a place in history not 
less honorable tlran that of the noblest Roman 
of his time. Fra Diavolo—the Friar Devil— 
whom the father of Victor Hugo captured on 
the same mountain sides where Spartacus 
crushed Roman armies, has been committed to 


immortality by the opera which bears his name. 
The people of Southern Italy have fifty other 
brigand heroes about whom cluster fair legends 
and musical ballads. Till Garibaldi, that people 
had no law-keeping hero. The fisherman Mas- 
aniello was their nearest approach to an author- 
ized captain and defender. It is not strange 
that in a land where law has always meant 
oppression, liberty should put on bandit cos- 
tume, nor that a people without education or a 
history worthy of their price should make out- 
laws the objects of their love and veneration. 
It is a terrible education, how terrible the states- 
men of Italy know who are wrestling now with 
the brigandage of their demoralized South. 

Whoever in South Italy is stirred by a senti- 
ment of ambition to do nobler things than his 
fellows, to offer up his life in the cause of the 
poor, to protest by heroic deeds against power 
and privilege, will, if he have the voice of the 
traditions which are the only histories of his 
people, imitate the Fra Diavolos of ballad and 
fireside story. Right here lies the awful gulf 
between Italy and her southern citizens. Civ- 
ilization is upside down. Law and government 
mean, for those who dwell in the provinces 
lately governed by King Bomba, injustice, out- 
rage, theft, and crime. Only education can set 
up in their heart’s worship liberty protected by 
a constitutional system. 

Retracing history for some centuries, we come 
upon this same brigand epoch in England. 
These Robin Hood ballads are the immortal 
memorials of the brigand life that began in 
protest against foul wrong, passed over into 
license and crime, and was stamped out by the 
iron heel of English law. Happily the epoch | 
ended before the full dawn of liberty, and our 
| ballads commemorate only the golden age of 
the forest outlaw. The dew of youth is on the 
system it retains, the aroma of its infant life, 
the freshness of English May mornings, the 
music of the British lark trilling his song in 
English morning air. 

The distinguishing feature of this old song- 
| book is the wonderful delight in natural scenery 
| which it utters forth with the simplicity of 
| lyrical poetry. 








“In Somer when the shawes be sheyne, 

And leves be large and longe, 

His is full merry in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 

To se the dere draw to the sale 
And leve the hilles hea, 

And shadow him in the leves grene, 
Under the grene-wode tree.”’ 


This feature is not a mark of the brigand 


literature of Italy. The severer pressure of 
moral considerations, and the introspective 
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character of the Italian mind, makes a great part 
of the difference, perhaps all. Yet it is possible 
that we need to look much farther back than 
our histories go to find the rejoicing, romping, 
frolicsome childhood of the South Italian. It 
speaks something for the reality of our youth 
that we are so near to the happy, careless 
exuberance of our life as a race. Robin Hood 
antedates the Round Table legends in the order 
of human development; the Celtic Arthur be- 
longs to a race already in full manhood; the 
Saxon Robin Hood is the unreflecting child of 
a people just beginning to be. 

In the conception of the people of the early 
time, the outlaw header gathered into his person 
all the virtues associated by an older people 
with the John Brights, Gladstones, and Gari- 
baldis. He represents liberty; he is the equal- 
izer of human conditions; the apostle of hu- 
man rights. Robin Hood is represented as 
charging his men to harm no man “that tillyth 
with his plough.” 

** No more ye shall no good yeman, 
That walketh by grene-wode shawe, 
Ne no knyght ne no squyer, 
‘That wolde be a good fellowe.”’ 
On the other hand the characters selected for 
“beating and binding” are the high officers of 
Church and State. 


“These byshoppes and archbyshoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde ; 
The hye sheryfe of Notynghame 
Hym holde in your minde.”’ 


Romanism, of the unquestioning sort, never 
took root in the common English mind. The 
princely splendor and unlimited authority of the 
vicars of Christ’s vicar offended the popular 
conscience and inflamed the people’s resentment 
long before Wycliffe. The people protested 
through the ballads of Robin Hood, satirical 
poems, and the “moralities” of the early stage, 
before the Reformation had entered men’s heads. 
The Protestant movement began in England 
with the people on its side. No educating pe- 
riod was necessary; the whole struggle was to 
break down the fences of priestly privilege and 
aristocratic superstition, and distrust of the 
middle and lower classes. 

It is worth chapters of learned disquisition to 
know that the ballads associate religious ideas 
with Robin Hood. He is a good man and true, 
where human virtues provoke prayers for his 
salvation. 

“Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
That dyed on the rode ! 
For he was a good outlawe, 
And dyde pore men moch god.” 

The Italian bandit is also religious; but his 

religion has no proper notion of goodness in it. 





The deified Virgin and the equally deified Pope 
command a perfunctory worship at his hands: 
but God and humanity the central and pervad- 
ing ideas of English religion in the greenwood 
are not in all the modern bandit’s thoughts. 

The weapon of Robin Hood is the bow. He 
is the quiver-bearer. Around this weapon all 
his accomplishments cluster. It is the synonym 
of his strength and skill. He can send his ar- 
row a hundred rods, and send it so true that it 
shall kill. 


“Robin Hood he bent up a noble bow, 
And a broad arrow he let flye, 
He hit the mark a hundred rod, 
And he caused a hart to dye.” 


On another occasion he brings down fifteen for- 
esters who have wronged him. 
‘* Some lost legs and some lost arms, 
And some did lose their blood ; 
But Robin hee took up his noble bow 
And is gone to the merry green wood.” 

Archery was the people’s pride and passion ; 
and the bow yielded reluctantly to gunpowder. 
English archery triumphed over clumsy muskets 
after the new weapon was universally accepted 
on the continent. English sports delighted in 
arrows as we do just now in regulation balls. We 
begin to see in our cities stores devoted to the 
sale of base-ball furniture, and a number of men 
find constant employment in manufacturing 
balls, bats, etc., to meet the popular demand. 
The bow had its cunning artists and thriving 
trades, and the fall of it was like the peril of the 
great goddess Diana of the Ephesians. 

That there should be a great ideal archer was 
a moral necessity. Robin Hood took and held 
the badge of championship, and the brilliant 
victories over the French in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which gave the English crown its prestige, 
shed a halo over the head of the outlaw chief. 
Mr. Hales, in his introduction to these ballads 
of the Percy folio, says: 

“Robin Hood is as regularly represented as a 
shooter as St. Sebastian is in the old pictures 
as a shootee. He is the great patron of arch- 
ery—a very quivered saint. . . . The old artil- 
lery gave way to the new very slowly. It died 
hard, so to say. As late as in Charles II’s time 
we find the fraternity of bowmen flourishing 
and rejoicing in the patronage of the Queen. 
Latimer says that when a boy he had bows 
bought for him according to his age and strength ; 
‘as I increased in them my bows were made 
bigger and bigger; for men shall never shoot 
well except they be brought up to it.’” 

How much of historical truth is there in 
these Robin Hood legends? It is an unsettled 
question. To some Robin is an outlaw chief, 
famous for his audacity and success. Others 
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make him something more, a sort of guerrilla 
chieftain, who fled to the woods when hard 
pressed by the Government. And of course 
there are those who take the flesh and blood 
off him altogether, as they do for his Swiss 
brother, William Tell. He is first mentioned 
in the first great piece of English literature, 
Piers Ploughman—vwritten 1362—and the man- 
ner of it makes us hopeless of arriving at cer- 
tain knowledge. Sloth says: 
“I kan noght porfitely my pater-noster, 

As the priest it syngeth, 

ut I kan rhymes of Robyn Hood, 

And Randolph, Erl of Chester.’ 

Already in 1362, then, the ballads were on the 
popular tongue, and as we have no earlier men- 
tion of Robin we are forced to conclude that 
nothing like history is possible. And, in fact, 
the ballads themselves and festivals in honor of 
the bold outlaw, celebrated down to Edward 
IV’s time, furnished all the foundation that we 
have for a flesh-and-blood Robin Hood. Our 
judgment will be given in the matter according 
to our general estimate of persistent popular 
legends, of which this is an excellent example. 
He must be a bold man who denies, after exam- 
ination, that such a superstructure has a real 
foundation. But it by no means follows that 
Robin was a very great man and a political 
chieftain. The glory of many Robin Hoods 
may have been concentrated upon the head of 
one. 

At all events, the ballads have an early and 
important place in our literature. The earliest 
political songs with which the English people, 
rising up into civilization, saluted the morning 
of their history are set to the praise of the out- 
law, from whose person rises the fragrance of 
all those ideas which have made England and 
America the free lands of the world. The right 
of the governed to choose their governors, the 
right of revoluticn, the sanctity of personal lib- 
erty, the notion of goodness as essential to re- 
ligion—all lie in germ in the Robin stories. 

These legendary poems were woven into one 
story about the end of the fifteenth century, and 
called the “ Lytel Geste,” and the collection was 
among the first works printed. It was put in 
type by Wynken de Worde about 1499, and re- 
printed in Scotland in 1508. 

The ballads seem to have had their greatest 
popularity in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; that is to say, in the first stages of the 
visible Reformation. Robin Hood divided at- 
tention sometimes with the reformers, and a 
poor fellow debated in perplexity whether he 
should attend the hero’s feast or go to hear a 
Reformer preach, much as he might now oscil- 





late between a Grant meeting and Dr. Hatfield’s 
church. 

Latimer complained, in his sixth sermon be- 
fore Edward VI, that when he proposed to 
preach in some country church, “one of the 
parish comes to me and says, ‘Sir, this is a busy 
day with us. Wecannothear you. Itis Robin 
Hood’s day. The parish are gone abroad to 
gather for Robin Hood. I pray you let them 
nen” 

But when the awful struggle for religious lib- 
erty began, present events pushed the old his- 
tory aside. The smell of burning blood ban- 
ished the fragrance of the green wood. And 
when the conflict was over—if it be really ended 
yet—the nation had outgrown the desire to 
fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden 
world. The race had insensibly outlived its 
vivid sympathy with the natural world, and con- 
quered fair and vast estates in the realms of 
thought and feeling. Wordsworth tried to re- 
vive the old appetite for nature; but we could 
not be moved back to the fourteenth century. 
We manage to “worry down” his poems, but 
we do not much “hanker” after them. Poetry 
could not lead us back to our first love: science, 
however, has shown us an attractive charm in 
nature, and a new druidism is upon us. Still it 
is so different from the boyish passion that no 
one is likely to regard it as identical in any 
sense. 

But we can not afford to forget by what paths 
the plebs of our stony-hearted race traveled up 
to the dignity of the commons. Nothing in the 
history of the Plantagenets is of more import- 
ance to the true story of our great people than 
the legends which show the humble classes lift- 
ing the outlaw of the West Riding upon their 
shoulders and acclaiming him as their champion 
and hero. The self-forgetfulness and prowess, 
the love of liberty and the hate of prerogative, 
first appealed to the fancy by their coloring in 
song, then touched the moral sense and stirred 
the slow-unfolding thought, and at last carried 
captive the sturdy manhood and taught it to 
strike blows for freedom that are still ringing 
through the world. Robin Hood and Wycliffe 
are the fathers of our Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

The association of these two names strikes 
us strangely, only or mainly because of our ab- 
sorption in a recent history made precious in 
our eyes by the vindication and apotheosis of 
law. But it is not difficult for many who read 
these lines to recall a time when law was on the 
side of the wrong-doer. Our most popular book, 
in our time, was written in defense of poor peo- 
ple who were helped to liberty in defiance of 
the statutes of the Republic. Our Anglican 
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race has fought its way up to liberty, not only 
on world-renowned fields, but also through thou- 
sands of unrecorded skirmishes, from the green 
wood of the West Riding to Harper’s Ferry. 
Without the individual protest against injustice, 
without the personal risk and sacrifice, of lead- 
ers daring to speak, conspire, and strike, we 
should not be now living under a government 
in which law and liberty are reconciled. 

While, however, we vindicate an honorable 
place for the popular idol of old England, we 
must not forget that his work has been made 
fruitful only through that great development of 
our moral and spiritual nature produced by a 
religion springing out of our English Bible. 
If any one name should be crowned with the 
honors of this mighty movement, Wycliffe de- 
serves the crown. 

Of all the theories that attempt to account for 
Anglican success in founding free States, none 
seems so simple and true to history as that 
which finds in these two facts the germs of our 
greatness—individual courage of opinion and 
an unequaled moral culture of the people. 
Robin Hood may stand for the first, Wycliffe 
for the second. Green be the memories of 
both forever ! 





AFRIC’S SUNNY FOUNTAINS. 


HRISTIANITY began her career among 

the poor. The wonderful young Preacher 
of Galilee astonished the multitudes who waited 
on his ministry, by seeking out those whom the 
world rejected, and preaching the Gospel to the 
poor and forsaken. He relied on this peculiar- 
ity of his ministry as one of the essential proofs 
of his Divine mission, and the messengers of 
John were instructed to simply tell their impris- 
oned master that the new Preacher was one who 
gave sight to the blind, cleansed lepers, raised 
the dead, and preached the Gospel to the poor. 
In that age of religious and social exclusive- 
ness, this crowning glory of the Stranger was 
fittingly enough ciassed with his mightiest mir- 
acles. Christ sought out, not merely the poor- 
est, but the worst and most abandoned. In 
him the leper found the first friend our wretched 
world had ever afforded him, and from him the 
Magdalene received the first ray of hope which 
our self-righteous world had ever permitted to 
shine into her heart. As with the Founder, so 
with his followers. They who receive “the 
mind that was in Christ” are sure to be found 
among the despised of this world. John Wes- 
ley no sooner receives the Holy Ghost than he 


finds himself perfectly at home among the most | 


degraded people in England. He is drawn to 


them by something like a religious instinct. 
Ten thousand similar examples might be cited, 
all showing that regard for the abandoned, the 
poor, and the despised of the world, is the best 
possible index to the spirituality of individuals 
or Churches. 

In this particular our modern missionary 
movement may well lay claim to the leadership 
of Christ. The lowest of the low, the most de- 
spised among the tribes of earth, were the first 
objects which claimed its attention. A Green- 
lander had been little more than an intelligent 
walrus ; he was taught to seek for a home among 
the angels. A Feejean had been more bloody 
and beastly than a tiger; he was taught to hope 
for a spotless robe of light. The red Indians, 
who had been hunted down like wolves, and the 
negroes, who had been sold like oxen, were wel- 
comed into the brotherhood of humanity, were 
taught the fatherhood of God. When Bishop 
Heber wrote the great Marsellaise of the move- 
ment, he gave true expression to the feeling which 
was beginning to stir the Christian world. The 
vile, the blind, the bound, the benighted, were 
the objects of a love and sympathy to which 
our world had for many long centuries been a 
Stranger. The lower the people, the more re- 
volting the story of their sin, the more sure 
were they of the sympathy of hearts who had 
learned by experience that for abounding sin 
there was still more abounding grace. 

Of the many great enterprises which this re- 
awakened Christian zeal set on foot, the conver- 
sion of Africa must have appeared the most 
difficult and impracticable. The physical obsta- 
cles to be overcome were of the most formida- 
ble character. The continent lay intrenched 
behind a line of deadly malaria. It had no 
roads, no civilization, no education, no com- 
merce; in short, none of the appliances which 
do so much to lighten the missionary’s task in 
other lands. The moral obstacles were still 
greater. The people were sunk in utter igno- 
rance—were steeped in vice, and both physically 
and intellectually were supposed to be the most 
inferior people on our globe. Had there beena 
mere handful of them, the task would have 
been lighter! but when millions are to be af- 
fected, when a whole continent is to be revolu- 
tionized, the difficulties increase almost infinitely. 
The strength of numbers is almost irres:stible 
when once those numbers begin to be counted 
by tens of millions. In this respect the differ- 
ence between Africa and an island in the Pa- 
cific, was like the difference between a rain-drop 
and an ocean. The little isolated community 





| must soon begin to feel the effect of patient, 


| persistent, Christian labor. But how can a 
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mighty continent be brought under Christian 
influence? Some good may be done, a few 
souls may be saved, but the mighty mass will 
be affected no more than the volume of the 
ocean is by the removal of a few drops of its 
water. 

We have reached an age when people are ac- 


customed to take a very practical view of all | 


questions, and when the missionary enterprise, 
like all other movements, is subjected to more 
searching criticisms than were current in its 
earlier days. The time was when it was famil- 
iar enough with ridicule and abuse, but it is only 
recently that a marked tendency has been de- 
veloped to subject it to the same practical tests 
by which the value of any permanent public 
enterprise is estimated. At such a time it may 
be well to briefly glance at the work of missions 
in Africa, survey what has been done, see the 
present situation, and ascertain if there are any 
signs of promise for the future. Has any thing 
been done? Is any thing being done? Is 
there any reasonable ground for supposing that 
the continent is soon to be Christianized? Or 
are we pursuing a shadow, deceived by a dream, 
and wasting our efforts upon a hopeless task? 
May it not be that the golden sands, trickling 
down from sunny fountains, have roused our 
love of romance rather than our love of souls, 
and that we are following the poetical rather 
than the practical ? 

Africa has been approached by missionaries 
from three different directions—from the east 
coast, the Cape, and the west coast; and as the 
work in the three sections has been essentially 
different, it will be best to notice them sep- 
arately. 

In East Africa comparatively little has been 
done, but that little has been full of interest. 
Dr. Krapf and a few heroic associates began 
the missionary work on that coast nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. They were ardent, 
earnest, and deeply pious men, and entered on 
their work with the enthusiasm of apostles and 
the devotion of martyrs. Their apparent suc- 
cess, however, was exceedingly small. The 
climate was hostile, the people friendly, but 
utterly stolid, and heedless of spiritual things, 
and it proved exceedingly difficult to gain a foot- 
hold among them. Before the close of the first 
decade we find Dr. Krapf trying to penetrate 
into the interior, full of great plans and great 
hopes for Africa, and anticipating by what then 
seemed wild fancies, the magnificent discoveries 
which have since been brought to light. His 
linguistic labors will smooth the way of hund- 
reds of missionaries in the future, while his very 
failures will teach much to those who are to fol- 





low him in that field. The history of that mis- 
sion, as well as scores of others, ought to dispel 
the childish fancies which many people are apt 
to associate with missionary work. It is often 
supposed that the “poor heathen” are the most 
docile of all human beings, and that of all oth- 
ers they are the most susceptible to religious 
impressions. Many young people of a romantic 
turn think they could succeed admirably as 
missionaries. They see themselves seated un- 
der the palm-trees, with a charming group of 
devout heathen children around them, eagerly 
drinking in their every word, and heartily em- 
bracing every truth the moment it is presented 
to them. Such dreamers would do well to try 
the experiment under an apple-tree at home 
before deciding to become foreign missionaries. 
If they can not move the little ones who come 
to them under the apple-tree, let them not dream 
that the shade of a palm-tree will materially 
add to their intellectual or spiritual power. It 
should be understood, once for all, that the best 
of heathen tribes, the most docile of heathen 
children, are desperately hardened, and that the 
only way to affect them to any purpose is to 
bring the old Pentecostal power to bear on 
them. It is a question of spiritual power, not 
of palm-tree shades and golden sands. It is 
not enough that the Church merely succeed in 
locating her messengers on a foreign shore. 
The mighty task but begins with that step. In 
all the great vineyard of the Master, no task is 
so difficult as that of making a serious religious 
impression on the hearts of a people educated 
in the school of idolatry. 

The appearance of Dr. Livingstone in Eastern 
Africa marks an era in the history of the conti- 
nent. He is the Christopher Columbus of 
Africa, and will take as prominent a place in 
history as has been assigned to the great ex- 
plorer who opened a pathway to the Western 
world. His great achievements are too familiar 
to the whole civilized world to make it necessary 
to recount them here. Suffice it to glance for a 
moment at the missionary character of the man, 
and the influence of his efforts on the work of 
missions on that coast. Of late years it has 
seemed as if his renown as a traveler had 
eclipsed his character as a missionary, and 
some may even have read his books with a 
slight feeling of regret that soable a man should 
have been diverted from his first great work of 
preaching to the heathen. Such a view, how- 
ever, does him and his work equal injustice. 
He is still a missionary, and will be proudly 
claimed as such by the whole missionary body 
for centuries to come. Any one who attentively 
reads his books, and notes how he was led by 
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successive steps to the great career in which he 
is now engaged, and especially any believer in 
divine calls to special departments of Christian 
labor, who notes his clear convictions of duty 
in connection with this work, must soon be 
convinced that he has been led from on high to 
perform a great work for our common humanity, 
and that he is emphatically one of those who 
may well hope for the welcome, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” There is something, 
indeed, about his simple confidence which re- 
minds us of Abraham of old. He wanders 
over a continent on which he finds no resting- 
place, but which he claims for his Master. Old 
age begins to draw near, and yet no sign of the 
fulfillment of the promise. His faith does not 
fail him. At a public meeting in Bombay,.on 
the eve of his departure on his present expedi- 
tion, he remarked that the present was a time 
when God seemed to be doing much for the 
African race, and that he felt a profound con- 
viction that his own efforts on the east coast 
would in some way, he knew not how, result in 
great good to that interesting people. It is a 
sublime spectacle in this skeptical and selfish 
age to see a man thus risking every thing, sac- 
rificing every thing, enduring every thing, for 
an enterprise the workings of which he can not 
understand, and the ultimate success of which 
he may not hope to see in this life. He has 
been called visionary, and so he is, but his 
visions remind us of those Isaiah saw, rather 
than those of a modern dreamer. 

Dr. Livingstone’s efforts have been directed 
toward three main objects—the suppression of 
the slave-trade, the opening of commerce, and 
the introduction of Christianity. The trade in 
slaves, as carried on in Africa, is not only hos- 
tile to Christian missions, but as a general rule 
it renders their existence impossible. The over- 
throw of such a system is simply the opening 
of the Eastern gates of the continent to the 
messengers of salvation. Commerce befriends 
the missionary. It opens roads for him in the 
wilderness, builds ships for him on the ocean, 
erects his house and fills it with comforts, and 
smooths his way by land and sea. It is the 
wonderful commercial facilities of modern times 
which have made the missionary enterprise, as 
at present carried on, possible. In Paul’s day 
a missionary society was practically impossible, 
as may be seen from the attempt to send the 
proceeds of a collection in Macedonia to the 
city of Jerusalem. It is often said that modern 
missionaries should adopt Paul’s plan, but it 
should be remembered that Paul availed him- 
self of all the facilities which the age afforded. 
He did not quarrel with the progress of the 


times, and insist on going back to Elijah’s 
methods. If, then, commerce is an important 
aid to the cause of missions, Dr. Livingstone 
was quite right in trying to attract the trade of 
the world to that almost unknown coast. His 
direct efforts as a missionary have been unre- 
mitting, but not very successful. Like those of 
the school in which he was educated, he, per- 
haps, relies too much on the results of culture, 
and too little on the renewing power of the 
Spirit. Some of his ideas will not commend 
themselves to earnest missionaries of the Judson 
type. The disastrous failure of the Mackenzie 
mission has sometimes been unjustly laid to his 
charge. It is just possible that, in common 
with many others, he does not take a broad 
enough view of the direct work of evangelizing 
the heathen. His attention has been absorbed 
by other departments of the work, and it is not 
strange that some of his views differ somewhat 
from those who have seen more, and done more, 
in this single sphere. 

Crossing the continent to the west coast, we 
are at once struck by a signal advantage pos- 
sessed by the missionary work not found on the 
east side. In the settlements of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, the missionaries have what mili- 
tary men would call a base. In moral conflicts 
every-where this base is needed. It is not 
simply that a point may be found from which 
flour and clothing may be forwarded to the 
mission houses, but.it is the moral influence 
which gathers around a central rallying point 
which is needed. There is a law of our social 
nature which calls for it. In its lowest form it 
may be seen in the political “head-quarters ” in 
country towns during election times. It is de- 
veloped in every Church, it exists in every 
college. Our early Methodists soon recognized 
their base in Baltimore, and Bishop Asbury felt 
the want of it in New England, till he was con- 
strained to fall back on the out-of-the-way village 
of Lynn as the center from which New England 
should be evangelized. The missionary in a 
heathen land can readily comprehend this. He 
wants something human as well as divine to 
rest upon. He feels the need of that powerful 
moral support which is implied in the very 
existence of Christian society. To understand 
just what this means, one needs to be deprived 
of it for a time, to go among the heathen, to 
bow down in prayer where no one responds, to 
stand up to preach without a single sympathizing 
hearer, to have an inquirer come and no brother- 
\‘hood into which he may be received, to see him 
stagger and fall and no helping hands to go 
| to his rescue. Any organization is a relief. 
| His first little school gives him strength. His 
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first little church becomes a little fortress. It 
attracts and it sustains. It soon becomes the 
center of other little societies, all of which look 
to it for counsel and support, and in a rude way 
it becomes to the growing work what Jerusalem 
was to primitive Christianity. 

Liberia and Sierra Leone may as well be 
viewed as one, as they are evidently destined 
to become one at some future day. The English 
settlement is, in some respects, the stronger of 
the two, but the little republic has a manifest- 
destiny constitution, and her people have im- 
bibed the manifest-destiny spirit, and will wax 
stronger and stronger, not weaker and weaker. 
The germ of the great African empire of the 
future may be found in the village of Monrovia. 
Liberia is a child of many sorrows, and has 
found too few friends. Abolitionists have hated 
her as a kind of Botaay Bay to which black 
men were to be banished on account of their 
blackness. Slave-traders have hated her as a 
more dangerous enemy than all the navies that 
ever rode the seas. Slave-drivers have hated her 
because their instincts told them that she would 
not only demonstrate that a negro might become 
a man, but that negroes might become a nation. 
Man and nature both seemed hostile to the set- 
tlement, and the very friends of the enterprise 
adopted a policy which was sure to alienate 
those who should have been its best friends. 
And yet the colony has become a republic, and 
the republic is surely rising in the estimation 
of the world. Whatever may be said of its 
shortcomings, it must be conceded that in Li- 
beria we find the most successful attempt to 
extend civilization among a barbarous people, 
without destroying the barbarians, which our 
world has furnished during the present century. 
The natives, if not civilized in an hour, are 
brought under civilizing influences, and that 
without being exterminated. That one fact 
makes every missionary Liberia’s friend. In 
other respects the little republic need not be 
ashamed of her history. Her settlers have 
been more industrious than the first settlers of 
Virginia, more enlightened than those of Massa- 
chusetts, and more shrewd and practical than 
the French were in the valley of the Ohio. 
Due allowance being made for the extraordinary 
difficulties of the situation, the past has been 
successful, and the future is full of hope. 

The time has come for a protest to be made 
in the name of all common-sense, against the 
attacks made by ardent abolitionists upon Liberia 
and African colonization. Must every thing 
which reminds us of slavery be punished for 
slavery’s sake? Is it the surest way to display 
one’s courage in a cause which once called for 





courage, to decry an enterprise which sheds 
light upon a vast continent? The Arabs like 
to tell the fable of the dogs who were worrying 
an old, torn lion’s skin, when a fox reminded 
them that one claw of a living lion would be 
more than a match for all their teeth. We 
colonize Paris with white Americans and boast 
of it. We send our sons and daughters to the 
ends of the earth as missionaries, and think it 
noble in us and in them. Why, then, all this 
outcry about sending colored Americans to 
Africa? The time is coming when Americans 
will be found in every land. It is a part of 
their mission. Already the movement has com- 
menced. When two hundred and fifty millions 
of Christians are found in our great republic, 
hundreds of thousands will be found abroad. 
They will sally forth as messengers of civiliza- 
tion. Let them go in the name of God and 
humanity. Let us teach our children to love 
their country with a religious fervor, but to love 
humanity more. Let us instill it into their minds 
that God is raising up our nation as a mission- 
ary nation, in the broadest sense of the term, 
not that he is simply blessing us for the sake 
of making us the greatest nation on the globe. 
Then forgetting the story of the past, as New 
England forgets the cruelty of Charles and 
James, let us rejoice to see a black man go to 
Africa, as a right-minded Englishman rejoices 
to see his brother start for our shores. 

Space will not admit of a review of all the 
missionary work on the west coast. Many 
stations are occupied outside the limits of the 
Christian settlements, but it will usually be 
found that the elements of permanency are 
found in more or less direct connection with 
the settled condition of things within their 
bounds. The Church of England and Wes- 
leyan missions have been the most successful, 
both having their head-quarters in Sierra Leone. 
In both of these missions the efficiency of black 
men as missionaries has been most satisfactorily 
tested. A vast field invites the laborer for- 
ward, but the lawlessness of the native chiefs 
presents a formidable obstacle to his permanent 
success. The union of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, and the extension of their rule along 
the coast and into the interior, would do much— 
in a worldly sense, every thing—to prepare the 
way for a great Christian triumph in the midst 
of the darkest abodes of cruelty. 

In South Africa colonization assumes a new 
phase. The missionaries finding the natives 
with unsettled habits, and knowing that no per- 
manent impression would be made on them till 
at least the germ of an organized society could 
be found, around which converts and inquirers 
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might gather, at an early day adopted the plan 
of forming settlements for them. Thus a village 
grows up afound the mission house, and the 
roving savages are gathered into little local 
colonies. It is the missionary “base” before 
mentioned, adapting itself to the circumstances 
of the people. The history of those scattered 
mission stations is full of thrilling interest. 
They have been the scenes of great trials, 
great discouragements, and, to God’s praise be 
it added, of great triumphs. 

The great lesson to be learned from these 
South African missions is found in the wonderful 
revival with which they have been recently fa- 
vored. God has assured his people that the 
Gospel can save the worst, the most besotted 
heathen, just as they are. If Peter did any more 
effective preaching on the day of Pentecost, than 
William Taylor has been enabled to do in South 
Africa, then the facts in the two cases have not 
been correctly stated. Peter enrolled the greater 
number of converts, but he had the larger audi- 
ence, and an extraordinary corps of assistants. 
But in the whole book of Acts we read of no 
such conversions of such miserable, dark, hard- 
ened, brutalized savages, as those who wept 
beneath the word of Mr. Taylor when tediously 
spoken to them through an interpreter. In 
these wonderful days, when God by ten thou- 
sand voices calls upon his people to arise and 
save the world, this remarkable revival is like 
the voice of a prophet. It is a promise of what 
God is waiting to do for Africa, for India, for 
China, for the world. It is God’s answer to 
rationalism and ritualism, both rampant on 
South African soil, and both silenced by the 
only agency which ever silenced either—a pow- 
erful revival. It is a cloud laden with drops of 
mercy, hovering on the edge of the great African 
continent. When such clouds gather all over 
her skies, how long will it take to convert 
Africa to God? 

In ordinary times it would be rash to hope 
that the next hundred years might witness the 
overthrow of the last idol in Africa, but in 
these latter days such a hope is every way 
reasonable. In our Southern States God has 
collected a mighty army of brave and trusting 
disciples, and in ways which we can not antici- 
pate he may lead them to the rescue of their 
father-land. Commerce will draw them there; 
Christian zeal will impel them to go; and it 
may be that some great movement will carry 
tens of thousands to her shores in a single 
year. An African California may be discovered, 
and while relentless malaria stands guard to 
keep back the white man, the colored people 
will pour into the country by multitudes. An 





empire may rise up within the next ten years 
where now our maps are blank. These settlers 
will not exterminate the natives ; they will save 
them. 

Meanwhile we should follow steadily the indi- 
cations of Providence. Thus far those indica- 
tions clearly are that we should encourage the 
formation of Christian settlements from America. 
The Colonization Society could not do a nobler 
deed, could not better atone for its past ungen- 
erous policy, could not more surely vindicate the 
purity of its motives before the world, than by 
founding a new Liberia on the east coast. Let 
them appeal to the best class of our colored 
people to go to Africa, not because they want to 
better their condition, but for the sake of better- 
ing the condition of others ; let them send out 
men and women who feel that they are sacrific- 
ing something in going; let them appeal to 
their love for Christ and souls, and a class of 
settlers will be found worthy of the honor of 
laying the corner-stone of an empire. At some 
point along the debatable ground between Zan- 
zibar and the Portuguese territories a foothold 
can be gained, and thence the colony will ex- 
tend its borders as rapidly as will be desirable. 
If the American Government can be induced 
to send a man-of-war to touch for a day at the 
island of Zanzibar, and suggest to the Sultan to 
treat the strangers well, and also to repeat the 
suggestion to the Portuguese farther down the 
coast, all danger of serious hostility will be 
removed. Thus the last stronghold of the slave- 
trade will be broken up, and the way opened for 
the Gospel to be preached to unconverted mill- 
ions. If Dr. Livingstone ever emerges from 
his present expedition, he should be invited to 
visit America and inaugurate an enterprise which 
will assuredly crown the labors of a noble life 
with complete success. 








* 


THOUSANDS of men breathe, move, and live, 
pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no 
more. Why? None were blessed by them; 
none could point to them as the means of their 
redemption; not a line they wrote, not a word 
they spoke could be recalled, and so they 
perished. Their light went out in darkness, 
and they were not remembered more than infants 
of yesterday. Will you thus live and die, man 
all immortal? Live for something. Do good, 
and leave behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storms of time can never efface. Write your 
name in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts 


| of those you come in contact with, and you will 


never be forgotten. Good deeds will shine as 
brightly on earth as the stars of heaven. 
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ONLY SEVEN. 





HERE’s the place ; and full four inches depth of snow— 
He below ; 

And the headstone reads, unpitying, “ Aged seven.” 
O, sweet heaven ! 

Is he here, the boy we loved but could not hold? 
Hopes untold 

Centered with him ; yet he lies, to-day, below, 
Neath the snow. 


“ Only seven ” when roses blossomed—when they died, 
Naught beside 

Had we but a little, oplong, snowy mound 
Of cold ground. 

Here it is; the pine-trees ever green and fair 
Fill the air 

With a gentle murmur, sad and very low, 
While below, 

Near the headstone’s base, a frozen sweet-fern spray 
Sways all day 

Back and forth, while chill November breezes blow, 
And the snow 

Covers all his favorite hill-sides, where it grew 
In the dew, 

Sweet-fern—“ hill-side heather ”—well he loved it ; so 
Let it grow 

On the little mound that marks his lengthened rest. 


Down the west 

Sinks the cold November sun, in gloomy red, 
And he dead! 

Only seven, you see, and all his duties done, 
And heaven won— 

All life’s care, and hurt, and heartache, as a breath 
Lost in death. 

All life’s faith and fearless, high endeavor, fame, 
Noble name, 

Kindly deeds, and high-browed honor buried here. 


Year by year 

Valiant warriors, in the great world’s busy strife, 
Full of life, 

Winning victories, wearing laurels fresh and fair, 
Spirits rare, 

Such as he who, only seven, lies sleeping here. 
Year by year, 

These will come and go and make life grand and high ; 
God knows why— 

Ah, not we—that out of all the surging tide 
He stepped aside 

Into quiet so profound before his time. 
Not a rhyme 

Of the lyric labor shall he ever sing— 
Never bring 

Any hard-won guerdon, rare reward of life, 
Out of strife— 

None of these for him who goes to sleep at seven. 


O, kind heaven ! 

Here he lies—we loved him—and we leave him here ; 
Some bright sphere 

Shall make room, we know, to take our wanderer in. 
He shall win 





Otherwhere what God had meant for him ; and so, 
While the snow 

Beats and blows about his little grave, we ’ll say, 
“Far away 

Safe and strong, his life goes on, at God’s behest— 
And God knows best.” 





AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 





THE trees are decked with red and gold, 
This wierd October day, 

And all among their flashing leaves 
The timid squirrels play. 


The tender bloom of flower is gone, 
Along the paths we tread ; 

The lily’s head has fallen, and 
The Summer rose is dead. 


But flaming amaranths still bloom, 
And by the purling stream 

The burning wahoo flings its glow, 
And scarlet berries gleam. 


No blighting gale hath swept the field, 
Nor with’ring frost hath lain, 

Only the Autumn’s glories flung 
Along the hill and plain. 


I marvel if a sight more grand 
Than this our eyes have seen, 
A braiding up of Autumn’s gems 

With Summer’s richest green. 


The willows trail their tresses low, 
And softly wail and sigh, 

That Summer’s gorgeousness and bloom 
So swift are passing by. 


As slow we wander down the path, 
That first our footsteps meet, 

The sumach’s fiery leaves are swept 
In showers unto our feet. 


But all this brilliant pomp of dress, 
Crimson and gold array, 

Is but the robe the year assumes 
Before his burial-day. 


And thus it seems that human life 
Puts on its brightest bloom, 
And dons its richest livery 
As trappings for the tomb. 


The flush upon the cheek of youth, 
The smile all free from pain, 

The ruddy grace of health are things 
Too lovely to remain. 


And as the raging storm shall turn 
These leaves from gold to brown, 
And strip the monarchs of the wood, 
And hurl their splendors down— 


So, when the cheek grows wan and thin, 
Though roses stain its snow, 

The Reaper with his scythe is near 
To lay Life’s glories low. 
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GOETHE’S RELATION TO CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


HILE there are people who bluntly re- 
ject both Schiller and Goethe as un- 
christian poets, the latter, quite remarkably, has 
found more favor than the former in the eyes 
of those who are accustomed to take a strict 
view of Christianity, while the reverse is but sel- 
dom the case. It depends on what we make the 
standard of Christianity—whether it is knowl- 
edge, the will, or inclination. Goethe stands 
unquestionably higher in Christian knowledge 
than Schiller, in so far as he exhibits a more 
comprehensive spirit, and less clouded by scho- 
lastic prejudices. For example, he could do far 
more justice than the often passionately ex- 
cited Schiller to sacred history and Christian 
doctrines. How else could the man, in whose 
hands every thing else acquired a living form, 
take the universal historical phenomenon of 
Christianity into this formative process, and 
work it up into his great world-image? What 
an abundance of profound Christian views is 
presented in Faust! What a sense for the 
finest shades of Christian life in the confes- 
sions of a beautiful soul! To him even the 
Moravian conception of Christianity is right in 
its place, as is proved by his intercourse with 
the witty Miss Von Klettenberg. What healthy 
and correct opinions on the great worth of the 
3ible and its educational importance stand be- 
fore us in his autobiography, in part also in 
his Doctrine of Colors, and especially in his 
Conversations with Eckermann! To present 
an example, can stronger language be uttered 
against scoffers at the Bible than that by Goethe: 
“The higher the centuries advance in knowl- 
edge, the more can the Bible be used in part 
as the foundation and in part as the instru- 
ment of education, though not by imprudent, 
but by truly wise men.” And there are many 
similar expressions to this. Indeed, we are 
sure that recent Christian apologetics can ad- 
duce from Goethe’s writings far more proofs 
than from Schiller, in whom heresy is discern- 
ible almost every-where. 
Goethe likewise showed himself practical in 
the practical department, where the question 


is an understanding of existing relations, while | 


Schiller often proves himself unpractical. While, 
for example, Schiller imagined that the world 


could be improved by the theater, and recom- | 


mended the stage as a moral institution, as 
though a second church, and while, as we have 
already seen, after such assertions many clergy- 
men of Schiller’s period really introduced poet- 
ical phrases and theatrical declamation into 





the pulpit, Goethe censured this nonsense in 
the most masterly manner in his Faust. Wag- 
ner says to Faust: 
“T’ve heard it said, 
An actor might give lessons to a priest.’’ 
Faust answers: 


“Yes! when your priest’s an actor, as may happen.” 


And then continues : 

“If feeling does not prompt, in vain you strive ; 
If from the soul the language does not come, 
By its own impulse, to impel the hearts 
Of hearers, with communicated power, 

In vain you strive—in vain you study earnestly. 
Toil on forever ; piece together fragments ; 
Cook up your broken scraps of sentences, 

And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling light, 
Glimmering confusedly now cold in ashes ; 
Startle the school-boys with your metaphors ; 
And, if such food may suit your appetite, 

Win the vain wonder of applauding children ! 
But never hope to stir the hearts of men, 

And mold the souls of many into one 

By words which come not native from the heart !” 


Wagner now replies: 


“Expression, graceful utterance, is the first 
And best acquirement of the orator. 
This do I feel, and feel my want of it !” 


To this Faust rejoins: 

“Be honest if you would be eloquent ; / 
Be not a chiming fool with cap and bells ; 
Reason and genuine feeling want no arts 
Of utterance—ask no toil of elocution ; 
And when you are in earnest, do you need 
A search for words? O! these fine holiday phrases, 
In which you robe your worn-out commonplaces ; 
These scraps of paper which you crimp and curl 
And twist into a thousand idle shapes, 
These filigree ornaments are good for nothing, 
Cost time and pains, please few, impose on no one; 
Are unrefreshing as the wind that whistles 
In Autumn, ’mong the dry and wrinkled leaves.” 

In these few words Goethe has comprised 
more homiletical wisdom than can be found in 
many an elaborate theory of pulpit eloquence. 
He likewise exhibits a reliable discernment in 
matters relating to public service. He himself 
had the correct feeling that, of all his many 
poems, not one would be in place in a Lutheran 
hymn-book. Every confusion of the profane 
and sacred was repulsive to his sound taste. 
“A music,” he says besides other things—in 
Wilhelm Meister’s Pilgrimage—* which mixes 
sacred and profane character, is ungodly, and a 
half-shorn music, which takes pleasure in ex- 
pressing weak, miserable, and pitiable inven- 
tions, is insipid, for it is not serious enough to 
be sacred, and cheerfulness, the prime charac- 
ter of the opposite, is wanting in it.” How 
tender and delicate, and quite from a Christian 
view of life, is the remark in his Election Affin- 
ities, that the celebration of a wedding should 
always be strictly serious, and that, therefore, 
stillness is far more becoming on such occa- 
sions than noisy show! 
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Therefore, wherever the question depends on 
a correct understanding of Christian matters, 
we find in Goethe spiritual glimpses that we 
fail to see in Schiller in equal definiteness. But 
if understanding is not the only standard of 
Christianity, but rather the heart’s acquies- 
cence and appropriation, we might almost be- 
lieve, without thereby doing injustice to Goethe, 
t.at Schiller experienced at times deeper Chris- 
tian emotions than Goethe. We meet with no 
such conflicts in Goethe’s life as we find in the 
Sunday Morning Thoughts of Schiller, in that 
struggling for truth and for certainty in relig- 
ious matters. When still a boy, he doubted 
many things in the Bible, and desired informa- 
tion on them from his religious teacher; but, 
as he himself says, he was more concerned to 
bring forward his doubt than to have it solved; 
and his instructor knew no other way to get out 
of the difficulty than by exclaiming: “ Foolish 
fellow!” “Foolish lad!” And with this the 
matter rested. Goethe, in his subsequent youth, 
undoubtedly experienced much disturbance in 
his inward life, and it cost him a powerful strug- 


gle to place himself in that quiet, commanding | 


relation to the world which he maintained in 
his riper years. Yet the conflict was not relig- 
ious, but the struggle of genius impetuously 
striving against the ordained relations of the 
natural and moral world, and comparable to a 
titanic assault which gains heaven by its own 
divine strength. But Goethe soon reached the 
bank after the “nocturnal storm.” He boasts 
of himself that though thoroughly drenched, he 
dried himself, and the next morning when the 
glorious sun beamed down upon the resplend- 
ent waves, the sea once more was hungry for 
figs.* 

Neither Schiller’s nor Goethe’s life was free 
from moral errors; but Goethe passed them 
over more easily, and Schiller’s moral struggle 
was unquestionably more earnest than Goethe’s. 
Goethe would never be a saint of any kind, but 
he was just as far from being wicked and im- 
pious. Piety, according to his own words, was 
not to him the purpose of life, but rather a 
means of reaching the highest culture through 
the most perfect rest of the mind. Goethe’s 
great fundamental principle was to preserve 
moderation in all things; as in art, so also in 
morals and religion. And this explains his 
hostile position toward immoderate illuminism, 
which appeared to him as immoderate piety, as 
religious extravagance. It is significant that 
Goethe, when a young man, was friendly to 
Stilling and Lavater, and defended their cause 





* An allusion to a Grecian proverb. 





against the illuminists. No one jeered better 
and more acutely than he at the insipidity of the 
illuminists, such as Bahrdt, with his translation 
of the Bible; Nicolai, with his hasty criticism ; 
Basedow, with his visionary projects and intri- 
cate eulogy. But it was rather insipidity than 
ungodliness which Goethe opposed in these 
men, and he never liked to enter upon a thor- 
ough discussion of religious subjects. In a 
circle of pious friends he was always frolicsome 
and relaxed; and after Lavater and Basedow 
had quarreled themselves tired on theological 
subjects, he sang in his own peculiar way : 
“Prophets right, prophets left, 
The world-child in the middle !”” 

It is impossible to state in better language 
his position between the conflicting theological 
parties; therefore it must not excite our sur- 
prise if the same Goethe who censured the il- 
luminists should use strong language against 
such Christianity as Lavater exemplified ; for 
the religious difference between him and Lava- 
ter, and the impossibility of uniting their points 
of view, subsequently became constantly clearer. 
“In my father’s drug-store,” Goethe wrote to 
Lavater, in October, 1782, “there are many 
prescriptions ; my plaster has no effect on you, 
and yours has none on me.” Three years pre- 
viously he had proposed to his friend, “not to 
bother each other about their private religions.” 
In the same letter he confessed the truth of the 
five senses, and in another place he pitied La- 
vater on account of his constant conflict and 
effort. “Your thirst for Christ,” he says, “has 
grieved me; you are worse off than we heathen, 
for our gods do appear to us when we need 
them.” 

In another letter Goethe frankly said that he 
was not unchristian nor antichristian, and this 
word better describes his position toward Chris- 
tianity than we can do it. He regarded it a 
foolish procedure violently to assail it with the 
fanaticism of Voltaire, for he had a more pro- 
found view of history than that infidel; but he 
thought it very narrow to confine one’s self to 
Christianity, and to find every thing in it. He 
liked to see Christianity in natures specially or- 
ganized for it, and it was even interesting for 
him so long as it served as a subject of observ- 
ation ; just as a portrait painter is absorbed in 
intently watching the original who sits before 
him; and Goethe regarded himself as simply 
the observer of Christianity. In his Werther 
he allows that character to say: “I honor re- 
ligion ; I feel that it is a staff to many a weary 
one, and refreshment to many a languishing 
one. But caz and must it be this to every 
one? If you look at the great world, you will 
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see thousands to whom it was not and will not 
be a support; and must it be one to me? Does 
not the Son of God himself say that only they 
are to be his whom the Father has given to 
him? Now, am I given to him? How does 
my heart tell me that the Father will reserve 
me to him?” He also thus writes to Lavater: 
“Tt elevates the soul, and gives occasion for the 
most pleasant reflections, when one sees you 
holding the grand crystal vessel with the most 
intense glow of soul; filling it till it flows over 
with your own deep-red potion, and again quaff- 
ing with ecstasy the foam flowing down from 
the top. I grant you the pleasure of enjoying 
every thing in one individual; and, notwith- 
standing the impossibility of one individual to 
satisfy you, it is glorious that an image is left 
us from the ancient times to which you can 
transfer all you have, and in which you can 
reflect and adore yourself. But I can call it 


you to gather up all the precious feathers of the 
many-colored birds under the heavens, as if 
they were usurped, with which to ornament your 
own bird of paradise exclusively; this must 
necessarily be intolerable and disgusting to us 
who resign ourselves as the disciples of every 
wisdom revealed through man and to man, and 
who, as sons of God, worship him in ourselves 
and in all his children.” 

In these words Goethe expressed the same 
thing which Strauss has since uttered, that 
nature is not accustomed to pour out its whole 
plenitude in one individual. Christ was to 
him, therefore, a welcome picture from early 
times, to which every one might unite his human 
ideal, and in which every one again might per- 
ceive his better Ego; but he was not to Goethe 


the only one in whom the Spirit infinitely dwelt. | 
And thus we find that Goethe’s general view | 


and the recent speculative philosophy meet in 
this point, for we have perceived the same thing 
in Fichte and Schelling. 

The different periods of youth, middle age, 
and extreme old age, have been distinguished 
in Goethe’s literary life, the first and last being 
designated as those in which the poet’s heart 
was more accessible to religious impressions 
than in the middle period; hence we should 
not be surprised to meet with many contradic- 
tions in his life. Yet I believe that enough 
contradictions can be found in each of these 
periods. He says somewhere: 

** The world is full of contradictions ; 
Why, then, may not a book be too?’’ 

We would therefore be as far from proving as 
accommodating these contradictions ; our chief 
business is with the impression which Goethe’s 





| 





appearance made upon his times. It is remark- 
able that, although he was born before Schiller, 
Goethe’s real supremacy over the mind is later, 
and his reign over the intellectual kingdom had 
to be preceded by that of Schiller, just as the 
critical philosophy preceded the natural philoso- 
phy, and rationalism preceded pantheism. We 
can very well observe, in the course of German 
literature in the last decades, how the enthu- 
siasm for Schiller, as it pervaded young minds 
forty years ago, and as, for example, it took a 
new flight in Theodore K6rner, gradually cooled 
off, and was supplanted more and more by the 
remarkable Goethean thinking, which easily 
made itself at home in life. Or has not that 
indefinite and unsatisfactory enthusiasm in an 
imaginary and ideal world, which fondly con- 
cealed itself in the starry cloak of Schiller’s 
poetry, gradually given way to an easy state 
of mind, which wore the elegant shining ermine 


nothing less than unfairness and robbery for | of inward self-complacency, instead of the starry 


mantle, till this state of mind was in turn finally 
supplanted by that of satiety—inflation—of fall- 
ing out with God and the world, which defiantly 
meets the storm in its torn beggar’s robe as if 
it were a royal one, though vanity, looks out 
through every one of its holes? 

This is the course taken by the so-called 
“worship of genius”—first overstraining, then 
relaxation, and finally the great “world-pain,” 
of which every street boy now knows how to 
sing And as the excessive worship of human 
greatness, when it does not meet with modera- 
tion and firmer support in the adoration of the 
only true God, always bears in itself the germ 
of corruption, so was it in the present case. 
The aspiration for a visionary ideal, or the 
notion that we have already acquired what we 
do not yet really possess, are of equal danger; 
yet it is well to take heed lest the last delusion 
is worse than the first. 

Where there has been aspiration and conflict, 
there has at least always been a point of con- 
nection for the messenger of salvation, and a 
Paul can grow out of Saul zealously striving for 
his ideal. But when one says, “I am rich and 
need nothing,” there begins in spiritual matters 
just that lukewarmness of which we read, “1 
would thou wert cold or hot.” This lukewarm 
religious state, this unconcern for salvation 
which is willfully gloried in, has certairly been 
disseminated by Goethe’s views among a large 
class of men, yet through no fault of his, but 
of his blind worshipers. To the profoundly 
thoughtful man who takes a hearty interest in 
God and divine things, many of Goethe’s words 
must certainly serve to elaborate and finish the 
inward man, for they contain many pearls that 
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are well adapted to give increased ornament to 
the Christian, provided he stands on the step 
of high culture. But he whose life has no 
definite direction will hardly get it first from 
Goethe. Goethe is related to the individual 
man and his moral effort just as nature or a 
work of art. Both, after being observed and 
understood, can serve to glorify God or lead to 
idolatry. Nature and art occupy a dumb rela- 
tion in respect to morals, and the same is the 
case with Goethe. His motto is, 

“If but in things thine own thou ’rt just, 

All else will of itself come right.” 

But things do not come right of themselves. 
Goethe was as little inclined to introspection as 
to lead others to it; he teaches man to set him- 
self right in the world, and here every one can 
and should learn of him. But he does not and 
will not appeal to conscience; he allows every 
one to do as he pleases. This undesigning 
trait, which constitutes the character of a real 
work of art, is just what makes Goethe often 
appear so grand, in contrast with the petty and 
passionate urging of commonplace fellows. At 
times, when the world would draw us into such 
pressure, we may be greatly refreshed and ele- 
vated by this dispassionate greatness; but I 
return to the point, that there is a great differ- 
ence between one’s artistic reflection and his 
moral mission. While the early period was 
contracted in morals, so that it would make 
even art their servant, Goethe and the later 
writers have properly set up art as a power 
independent of moral and political ends; but as 
men very easily pass from an error to its oppo- 
site, so did they here begin to observe morals 
only with artistic eyes, and to esteem only that 
in the ethical world which produces a great 
effect, and can furnish the material for a drama 
oraromance. The sense for quiet and modest 
virtue, for what was contemptuously called “civil 
morality,” constantly receded into the back- 
ground, and even the integrity, the modesty, 
and honesty of the plain Christian appeared to 
be only the narrowness of the tradesman, while 
every thing in the genius was tolerated. 

This has been shown specially in the estimate 
placed on Goethe, whose excessive admirers 
maintained that he and men of similar nature— 
for example, Napoleon—must not be measured 
by the same standard of morals with other mor- 
tals. But-just here we come to the putrid spot 
of the worship of genius. We should proceed 
modestly in judging great men; and instead of 
indulging in petty fault-finding, rather confess 
that, though we may not have many of their 
errors, we nevertheless stand far behind them 
in noble virtues, and that it is often only our 





mediocrity which keeps us close in the usual 
path of duty, while they, through the violent 
pressure of their genius, are easily thrown be- 
yond the track. We should always bear in 
mind that a single great thought and deed of 
such a man outweighs a thousand of our well- 
meaning commonplace thoughts and trifling per- 
formances. But it is proper for us to ask, 
whether the standard that we set up is right, 
whether we understand the men whom we would 
judge, and whether much in them that dis- 
pleases us would not appear in a totally different 
light if we looked at it in its proper connection. 

This distrust of our own perception, this shy- 
ness of all playing the pedagogue, is certainly 
worthy of all honor, and far removed from the 
idolatrous. worship of genius; indeed, Chris- 
tianity itself requires this candor. But to say 
that great minds are never subject to the general 
moral law, that they are thoroughly emancipated 
from it as favorites of Deity, that they bear 
purely in themselves the standard for judging 
them, that they are their own law, and, in 
short, that they are not subject to the divine 
love and order, is simply to deify man; but 
bear in mind here, that just this hero-worship is 
found where pantheism has destroyed faith in 
the living, personal God. Man, where he should 
worship and adore, can not be contented with 
an empty, general idea; he will and must adore 
personality, and where the personality of the 
Creator has vanished from him, he bestows 
adoration on the creature. One has lived as 
man among men in whom the fullness of the 
Godhead has dwelt bodily: and it is just of this 
One that we read, that he “was subject” to the 
law, that he obeyed, and “fulfilled all righteous- 
ness;” and, therefore, God has elevated him, 
and “given him a name which is above every 
rame, consequently above the highest and most 
celebrated; and only that which is joined and 
arranged in this connection avails in God’s king- 
dom. The greatness of the name is not thereby 
destroyed, but shines forth undisturbed and 
undiminished as a star in the great firmament, 
as an emerald in the throne of the eternal. 

We assert this also in relation to Goethe. 
The finest and most beautiful things written 
by him have already been received in this con- 
nection, and while the apostle says that “all 
things are yours,” Christianity, in the strong 
consciousness of this right, has also turned 
Goethe to use; and truly his more sober ad- 
mirers have acted more in the sense of the 
great poet than his unskillful and immoderate 
worshipers. Besides other sources, we can 
learn from one of his later conversations with 
Eckermann, how high the master himself stood 
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above the throng of his disciples who deified 
him. “Every productiveness of the highest 
kind,” Goethe says; “every important percep- 
tion, discovery, and great thought which produce 
fruit and have a result, are subject to no one’s 
power, and are elevated above all earthly force. 
Man should regard such things as unexpected 
gifts from heaven, as the pure children of God, 
whom he should receive and honor with joyous 
gratitude.” 

We occasionally meet with such expressions 
in the life of the strange man, and from the 
cold and apparently stony breast we are often 
surprised by the flashing forth of a flame of 
profound religious feeling ; and though we would 
not say, with a Christian philosopher, that 
Goethe has proclaimed the Gospel in his own 
language, yet he did certainly stand nearer to the 
fundamental convictions of the Gospel by the 
authority of an unmerited divine grace, than 
many a one with his formal Christianity. While 
we can not confess that we must apply to him 
a different moral standard from the one we 
would use in estimating others, we gladly ac- 
knowledge that the ways by which God leads 
such men are frequently hidden from us. A 
declaration of Goethe himself to Lavater has a 
remarkable interest for us just here: “ My God, 
to whom I have remained faithful, has richly 
blessed me in secret, for my fate is perfectly 
concealed from men; they can neither see nor 
hear any thing of it; but I delight to place in 
your heart what can be revealed of it.” He 
says, in one of his last conversations with 
Eckermann, “ Let intellectual culture continue to 
progress, let the natural sciences increase in 
breadth and depth, and let the human mind 
enlarge as it will, it will never get beyond the 
loftiness and moral education of Christianity 
as it sparkles and shines forth in the Gospels.” 

But we should miss our object unless we ex- 
amined more minutely Goethe’s attitude toward 
Protestantism. He was not only a reformatory, 
but, to use his own expression in his own sense, 
a productive man, for he has created a new pe- 
riod, especially in art; and though this does not 
seem to be connected directly with the ecclesi- 
astical Reformation, we can certainly not regard 
it as a mere accident, that just the men who 
were called to give a new flight to the German 
literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, Lessing, Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, 
came, without exception, from the bosom of the 
Protestant Church, as was the case in philoso- 
phy with Leibnitz, Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. All are branches of the same stock. 
Goethe himself must have seen this connection, 
as is plain from his opinion of Luther. “Lu- 





ther,” he says in his conversation with Ecker- 
mann, ‘‘was a genius of a very important kind ; 
he will work for a good long time, and the num- 
ber of the days in the far-distant centuries when 
he will cease to be productive, is incalculable.” 
Goethe’s modesty here is grand and touching, 
compared with the pigmy race of the new re- 
formers, who believed that they had gone far 
beyond Luther. Goethe himself best describes 
the nativity of this race in a letter to Zelter in 
1816: “The incredible conceit into which young 
people are now grown, will be manifested in a 
few years in the greatest follies.” And just this 
has come to pass. 

We think that Goethe, so far as he introduced 
a new period into the history of the German 
language, may be fitly compared with Luther. 
What Luther became to the Church by his 
pithy Scriptural and ecclesiastical language, 
Goethe has become to the world and to society 
by his plastic representation, by his perspicuous 
language of the world and of society. They 
may be unhesitatingly placed beside each other 
as inseparable classic models, though, of course, 
each in his own way. As for their mode and 
tendency of life, Luther and Goethe have but 
few points in common; and to the son of the 
Frankfort senator, who sits in the bosom of 
fortune, and develops, as though spontaneously, 
amid all the cheerful images of art, the miner’s 
son and the Augustine monk, presents as re- 
markable a contrast as the Wittenberg times do 
to those of Weimar. We could far sooner com- 
pare Schiller, Herder, Fichte, or similar men, to 
Luther if we were required to name those who, 
like Luther, fought through a severe youth, 
staked their life for an idea, and would have 
defied a world of devils to advance light and 
right. 

Goethe has been blamed for taking as good 
as no interest in the great political struggle of 
Germany with its oppressors. He has been com- 
pared in this respect with the great Erasmus, in 
his reserve, his wit, his courtly manner, and his 
favor at court. Yet it occurs to us that Goethe 
is placed at too great a disadvantage by this 
comparison. Both were the greatest celebrities 
of their day; but in Goethe there was something 
fresher, more pithy, and more healthy—just 
that productiveness which he perceived in Lu- 
ther, and, therefore, was a legacy from Lather 
himself. We meet with one period in particular 
in Goethe’s life, in which this heirloom operated 
vigorously in him; it was when he wrote his 
Goetz von Berlichingen, in which he paints the 
corruption of his times in the most glaring col- 
ors. “To stake life for the general happiness,” 
he says, “would be a life indeed !” 
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At a later date Goethe thought differently 
from this, yet he took a correct view of the 
great historical meaning of the nature of Prot- 
estantism. It will not surprise any one that, 
with his versatility, he knew how to look at the 
historical position of Catholicism, and that, as 
an artist and poet, he could make use of Catho- 
lic forms; and even his occasionally avowed 
preference for the seven Catholic sacraments— 
because he thought that the Protestant service 
had too little fullness and consistency to hold 
minds together—must be excused as one of his 
hobbies! He was certainly not serious in the 
Catholic tendencies that some have attributed 
to him. Goethe remained a Protestant, with a 
full and sound heart, and more than once took 
his own way for deriding the new Catholic poets 
of the Romantic school. But, on the other 
hand, he would never be earnest, for that was 
not his nature. He was tolerant also of con- 
fessional differences, and even expressed this 
tolerance in a manner of evident indifference, as 
in the verse: 

“The pater-noster is a prayer 

Which helps in every way ; 
When one the pater-noster prays, 
In God’s name let him pray.” 
But when he was collected, and showed himself 
seriously as the Goethe to whose voice the age 
was listening, he spoke as soundly and judi- 
ciously of Protestantism and its essential prin- 
ciples as of Christianity in general. Thus, on 
the occasion of the approaching annual celebra- 
tion of the Reformation in Germany—1816—he 
declared that the principal idea of Lutheranism 
is well-founded, for it rests upon the decided 
contrast of the law and the Gospel, and, there- 
fore, Lutheranism can never be reunited with 
Popery. “The true disposition,” he thus calls 
Protestantism, when speaking of Frederic Schle- 
gel’s uniting with the Romish Church, “has 
spread far, and can no more go down, though it 
may be modified to an unlimited extent by indi- 
vidualities.” 


OUR RECORD. 





WE built us grand, gorgeous towers 
Out toward the western sea, 

And said in a dream of the Summer hours, 
Thus fair should our record be. 


We would strike the bravest chords 
That ever rebuked the wrong ; 

And through them should tremble all loving words 
That would make the weary strong. 


Our sheaves should be golden grain 
From the harvests of many lands, 

And our ermined robes should be kept from stain 
By Charity’s gentle hands. 





Like the light of a calm, sweet star, 
Our beacon, serene and high, 

Should shine to the dwellers of earth afar, 
And beckon them to the sky. 


There entered not into our thought 
The dangers the way led through, 

We saw but the gifts of the good we sought, 
And the good we would strive to do. 


Like one who with reverence cleaves 
The moss from a head-stone gray, 

We lift a mantle of fallen leaves, 
And gaze on the past to-day. 


The words that we would have said, 
And the deeds we would fain have done, 

Are changed like the face of a friend long dead, 
In the light of the noonday sun. 


Here trace we a hurried line, 
There blush for a blotted leaf; 

And tears, vain tears, on the eyelids shine, 
That the record is so brief. 


Only a trembling prayer, 
Forgotten, alas, too soon— 

A breath that died on the Summer air, 
Like a rose on the heart of June. 


Only a hope—that fain 
Would blossom through change and blight— 
A leaf on the billowy, bounding main, 
Vanishing into the night. 


Only a few brief words 
From a frail, inconstant pen, 

Like the waking twitter of forest birds, 
Afar in the dewy glen. 


Only a few to hear, 
For the world was full of thought, 

And the buds of our hope were chilled by fear, 
And the dreamer dreamed for naught. 


Only a taper’s glow, 
That died on the gaze of men, 

And a foolish flower that forgot to blow, 
Till the frosts were white again. 


Only a host of fears, 
And griefs to be comforted, 

And a falling of bitter, blinding tears, 
On the faces of our dead. 


The wealth of our fairy dreams, 
And the towers we built so high, 

Dissolve like the mists of the mountain streams, 
That melt in the morning sky. 


The glow of the highest thought 
Is the glory that found no tongue, 

And the sweetest song that the brain e’er wrought 
Is the song that has been unsung. 


——————o—____—__ 


O HUMBLY take what God bestows, 
And like his own fair flowers, 

Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. 
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THE YOUNG CONSPIRATORS. 





OWARD the close of a brief Winter day 
three boys were seen, or might have been 
seen, as the romance-writers say, walking home 
from school in earnest confabulation. What 
was the precise nature of their conversation we 
have never been able to find out; but whatever 
it may have been, they fell suddenly at work 
making a large snow-ball. 
their design became plain. It was, if possible, 
to drop their big snow-ball down the chimney 
of a little house—the humble habitation of a 
very poor widow. Their purpose could readily 
be accomplished; there was no difficulty, to 
speak of, about that; but Charlie Wilson, one 
of the three conspirators, objected to the pro- 
ceeding on the ground that Lottie Gill was only 
a poor, half-sane creature, and it didn’t seem 
to him so much fun after all to be always mak- 
ing her the victim of their mischief. 

At this Harry Simpson and his boon compan- 
ion, Willie Maplewood, burst into a young horse- 
laugh, causing a slight blush of shame and anger 
to suffuse the face of the considerate Wilson. 

There had been a copious fall of snow the 
night previous. It was of that clammy nature 
so favorable to the construction of castles, men, 
and balls; and the temptation to pelt something 
or somebody was irresistible. Besides, the boys 
had just been released from the thralldom of 
birch, book, and pedagogue, and, of course, felt 
ready for any thing that may be suggested in 
the way of diversion. 

I regret to have to record that these three 
young gentlemen—though good-hearted, liberal 
fellows—were very fond of plaguing this poor 
Lottie Gill and her miserable little family of two 
children, who inhabited this wretched hut in the 
corner of a bleak common at the back of the 
village. A wild place was this common. It 
had no fence of any kind around it, nor any tree 
of any kind on it. It was a grazing-ground, and 
a poor one at that. It was a fearful place to 
cross on a stormy night in Winter, when the 
winds howled and swept over it from one end to 
the other; but in fair Weather, either in Summer 
or Winter, it was a favorite play-ground for all 
the childgen in the village. Lottie Gill’s cabin, 
as I said, was perched in one corner of this 
wild; and as the children were accustomed to 
drop in on Lottie for a drink, or to warm their 
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hands, or to have a wound dressed, she came to 
be very extensively known in the community. 
It is a shame that her little offices of kindness 
were so ill-requited by her beneficiaries, and 
that so many mean tricks were played off at her 
expense; but then it must be remembered that 
collections were frequently made for her by the 
children, and a great many pennies that would 
have gone to swell the treasures of the candy- 
woman found their way into Lottie’s skinny 
hand. 

I grieve to say that Lottie was not appreciated 
by her grown-up neighbors. In fact, she was 
accused of a lamentable confusion in her ideas 
with regard to the ownership of movable prop- 
erty; and hence, as it has been asserted, she 
was sometimes seen bearing home under the 
tattered wing of her shawl articles for which 
she never paid and to which she had no legal 
claim. In aword, she was called ¢higf/ But I 
think—I have reason to believe—this was not 
quite true. The neighbors simply got up this 
horrid story, as neighbors will, as an excuse for 
their own stinginess. It was a mean bit of 
scandal, to say the least of it. 

Notwithstanding Wilson’s remonstrance, he 
helped to roll up the ball till they got it in the 
rear of Lottie’s hut; but by that time it was so 
large and heavy that they were unable to lift it. 
After several ineffectual attempts they rolled it 
underneath the single pane of glass that served 
for a window, through which they could observe 
the interior and all that was going on. There 
was a small fire on.the hearth. By its dim light 
the boys could see that Lottie was giving her 
two children their supper, which appeared to 
consist of a scanty mess of mush and cold 
water. 

The dish was emptied, as poor as it was, long 
before their stomachs were filled. 

“T have n’t got another morsel to give yon, 
so get into bed as fast as you can.” 

The little things began to whine and cry. 

“°T is no use, I say; there ’s nothin’ more in 
the house for you this night, so get alorg into 
bed, I say,” cried Lottie in a sharp, cracked 
voice. 

Shivering and crying the poor little creatures 
huddled themselves down among the dirty rags 
and straw that served for the family couch. 
After the mother covered them as well as she 
could with the tattered fragments of a blanket 
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and some of her own threadbare garments, she 
crouched down on the hearth, drew off one of 
her stockings, and began mending an enormous 


hole in the heel. Occasionally she uttered a | 


plaintive moan and looked imploringly at the 
fast expiring bit of fire, as if entreating it to 
keep burning a little longer. Such a picture of 
misery, and want, and woe was too much for 
even these thoughtless boys. They could n’t 
help contrasting their own luxurious homes 
with this wretched abode. They had never 
been brought face to face with abject poverty 
before; and so they resolved that it would be 
“real cruel” to stop up the chimney to-night. 

“What do you say, Simpson?” asked Willie 
Maplewood. 

“T say, let’s just make a holler and run off.” 

“Or let us push in the door,” suggested 
Simpson. 

“Or, I'll tell you, let us make up a snow-ball 
and put some pennies in it, and throw it in at 
her!” cried Maplewood. 

“O yes,” said Willie, “that ’ll be a capital 
joke, and a good one too. Who’s got any 
cents? Have you, Wilson?” 

“Yes; but see here,” said Wilson, “I think 
I know a trick worth two of that.” 

“What is it?” 

“What is it?” 

“If we could only let some people know how 
badly off Lottie is, so they ’d get up a surprise 
party for her!” 

“ Capital,” exclaimed both boys. 

“But how can we do it?” asked Simpson, 
with his eyes wide open. 

“Why, see here,” said Maplewood, half out 
of breath with excitement, ‘“‘see here—I ’Il— 
I'll tell our folks, you ’ll tell yours, and he’ll 
tell his—you see?” 

“ That would n’t be much of a surprise,” said 
Simpson; “could n’t we go round, you know?” 

“ Pshaw! no one would believe us,” objected 
Maplewood. 

“Yes they would, too; Ill bet I could get 
something out of the Greens, and the Smiths, 
and the Thompsons,” cried the enthusiastic 
Simpson. 

“No, that won’t do at all,” objected Wil- 
son. “We don’t want to be known in the 
matter.” 

As the boys stood with their heads together 
whispering and gesticulating, and occasionally 
standing cautiously on tiptoe and peeping into 
the little window, they looked like a gang of 
conspirators planning some deed of evil. 

After consulting for some time with great 
earnestness the conspirators seemed to have 
arrived at some definite conclusion, as they 








moved stealthily but quickly away, and finally 
scampered off as fast as they could run. 

The next place they appeared was at the back 
door of a fine house in the midst of a large gar- 
den and orchard. 

Carefully opening the door, Wilson, followed 
by the other two, crept along a dark passage 
till they came to a hall which was lighted by 
the entry lamp. They ascended the stairs, then 
passed through another long hall, and came to 
a door of which Wilson had the key. The 
room, when they entered, was totally dark; but 
Wilson soon found a match, and lighting a ker- 
osene lamp which stood on a dressing-table, the 
conspirators found themselves in a small bed- 
room. 

Wilson produced a bunch of keys, and se- 


| lecting one of them opened a writing-desk that 


stood on a little side-table. From this he fur- 
nished each of the boys with paper and writing 
materials, and all three began scribbling with 
great earnestness. 

In the mean time the musical clink of cups 
and saucers, accompanied by the fragrance of 
tea and toast, came up from the basement, re- 
minding the conspirators that supper was about 
ready. This, with a peculiar gnawing sensation 
just under their vests and an increased watering 
of their mouths, caused them to “hurry up their 
cakes,” as the saying is; and so in a very short 
time Wilson read in a stage whisper what he 
had written on his piece of paper. It seemed 
to be so satisfactory that the others tore up 
theirs and scattered the scraps about the floor. 

The mysterious document, whatever it was, 
was then carefully placed in an envelope and 
intrusted to the care of Simpson, when the light 
was extinguished, and the trio crept down by 
the way they came and left the house. Shortly 
after Wilson returned and sat down to tea—for 
it was his father’s house—as if nothing had 
happened. 

The next day was clear and frosty, and the 
snow screeched under the hurried tread of the 
villager going to his labor. Remarkably snug 
and comfortable did Wilson’s dining-room look 
that frosty morning, with its glowing fire, its 
soft seats, its large family table amply laden 
with the materials of a good breakfast, and all 
other things that go to make up domestic felic- 
ity, not forgetting the old cat warming her cold 
nose and blinking at the fire. 

“ Thermometer five above,” said Mr. Wilson, 
observing that instrument as it hung out in the 
keen air on the window-sill. ° 

“Hard weather for the poor,” said the sym- 
pathetic Mrs. Wilson, turning out a fragrant cup 
of coffee that made such a steam around her 
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face that she looked like the moon peeping 
through a cloud. Presently all the faces of the 
family looked like moons peeping through 
clouds. 

“What a steam the coffee makes this morn- 
ing!” cried one of the children. 

Mr. Wilson was just about to explain the 
cause of this phenomenon, and to enlarge on 
the laws of condensation and evaporation, when 
the morning weekly paper was brought in and 
laid by his side. 

Charlie’s face colored; but that may be ac- 
counted for by the vigor with which he imbibed 
his coffee. 

“Hem! here is something about that poor 
woman—Lottie Gill—hem!” said Mr. Wilson, 
clearing his throat. 

Charles’s hand trembled as he held his cup. 

Mr. Wilson reads: 

“To the Charitable—W e understand that a 
poor widow of the name of Gill, having two 
children, is in an extremely destitute condition, 
without food, fuel, or clothing. They live in a 
miserable hut at the north-west corner of the 
common. We trust that we need say no more 
to move the hearts of the charitable in behalf 
of this poor and helpless family.” 

Without stopping to know what comments 
were made on this item let us pay a visit to 
Lottie’s house at once. 

The poor creature had scarce enough fire to 
cook the remains of the meal which is left over 
from last night. The children are crying pite- 
ously with hunger and cold. 

“ Now, children,” said Lottie, “you must lie 
still or youll freeze. I say you’ll freeze if you 
do n’t lie still.” 

They cried the more, and tossed about and 
called for something to eat. 

“ Now stop still, I say; bide where you be, 
and I'll give you your breakfast,” said Lottie, 
blowing on her benumbed fingers. 

It seemed a long time before the bowl of 
mush was got ready. After it was eaten there 
was nothing left in the house. 

While the poor woman was fussing round and 
using all her persuasion to keep the children in 
bed, a knock came to the door. Lottie drew 
back the bolt, and to her great surprise there 
stood the wife of one of the wealthiest men in 
the village—a woman noted for her kindness 
and good works. Behind the woman stood a 
servant with an enormous basket full of some- 
thing very heavy. 

“Is this widow Gill?” inquired the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And there are the little ones,” said the lady 
advancing into the room. There was nothing 








to sit on but a rough box. Lottie was so sur- 
prised and bewildered that she forgot to ask 
Mrs. to take this seat. But the good lady 
comprehending the situation at a glance sat 
down and soon gained her confidence. In the 
mean time the servant had emptied the contents 
of the basket on the floor, while the children 
were sitting up among their rags with their little 
purple fists full of good white bread and butter— 
something they had scarcely ever tasted before 
in their miserable little lives. 

As the day wore on others came, some with 
food, and some with clothing, and some with 
fuel, till, before night, Lottie had abundance for 
all her needs. Indeed, her house was too small 
to hold all that was brought, so that her neigh- 
bors had to help her store her goods. She had 
enough for all the coming Winter, and was never 
so well off in her life before. 

We have read of a great many conspiracies, 
but who ever heard of one with a more pleasing 
result? Poor Lottie could never tell how the 
people came to take such a sudden interest in 
her behalf; but as for the boys they never be- 
fore played such a good joke on any one. Even 
to this day they speak of it with the greatest 
satisfaction, and in telling the story to their 
children—they are all men now—never fail to 
remind them that if they want to be happy they 
must be good; but if they want to be supremely 
happy they must do good. 








THE CHILD’S DREAM. 





HE sick child lay on her easy chair close 

to the window. It was a bright Summer 
evening; the rays of the setting sun fell first 
upon her little geranium in the window, and 
then upon her own pale face. As she gazed and 
gazed into the glowing sky, she thought of the 
land that is very far off, and wondered whether 
the glory of heaven was any thing like the glory 
that lay at the gate. Then she sighed, as she 
thought how poor she was, how weak she was, 
how many wrong things she had done. Would 
she be forgiven? could God care for her? was it 
likely he would notice such a small child as she 
was ? 

At last she fell into a gentle sleep, and hada 
pleasant dream; and the dream was like unto 
this: She thought she had done with earth, and 
that an angel was carrying her gently and ten- 
derly to heaven. And yet he did not at once 
mount to the sky; instead of that, he made his 
way to a large town near to where the child had 
lived; then he flew down into one of the closest 
and dirtiest back streets, and picked up a withered 
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plant out of the rubbish heap. Nobody saw 
the beautiful angel. Then he began to rise 
and soar away from earth toward heaven; and 
the child asked him why he wanted that poor 
faded flower. Then he told her the following 
story: 

“In a dull, dark cellar of the narrow street 
we have just left,” he said, “there lived, not 
long ago, a poor crippled boy. Poor he was, in- 
deed, and most afflicted; and a dreary life he 
led down in that dirty room. At his best he 
managed to drag himself, with slow and painful 
effort, across the floor; at other times he could 
not move from his hard bed. He had never 
played like other children, he had never seen 
the sweet, wild flowers growing, nor the fields 
and woods, nor heard the birds sing in the 
Spring time. Even the sunshine only sent its 
beams into the cellar for about an hour in the 


day, and that was only in the Summer. How 
eagerly the little boy watched for it! It seemed 


to come like a messenger from heaven, and it 
seemed to talk to him of the world where the 
sun never goes down, of which he read in his 
little Bible. 

“Sometimes one of the neighbor’s children 
brought him some flowers; and once a kind 
little girl, on a bright Spring day, brought him a 
primrose ina pot. One or two flowers were in 
blossom, and there were plenty of buds besides. 
O, what a treasure was this simple plant to his 
lonely heart! How valuable to him, the litle 
hand which gave it never knew. It was an act 
of simple, childish kindness, but it was not un- 
noticed in heaven. The poor boy tended it, 
watched it, and watered it. He put it where 
the few rays of sunshine might best reach it, 
and at night placed it by his bed, that his first 
waking gaze might rest upon it. It spoke to 
him of the love of God, and that seemed to 
light up the dreary cellar. It gave him a new 
idea of heaven, to think that perhaps such things 
as these would be there; and never primrose in 
its native meadow did such a work of usefulness 
as this did. 

“Yes, it was the one treasure of that short and 
joyous life. It was almost ended now. The 
poor boy grew weaker and weaker every day ; 
but still his eyes rested in love upon his cher- 
ished flower, and his last gaze in death was fixed 
upon the pale, sweet blossom, which God had 
sent to cheer his lonely heart. He died, and 
then the primrose faded and died too, so that it 
was thrown into the street as worthless. ‘Lit- 
tle one ’—so the child thought the angel said— 
‘do you know why I have told you this? You 
gave the primrose, and I was the cripple 
boy ” 


| said the boy solemnly. 





In the excitement of the discovery the child 
awoke from her dream. It was but a dream: 
there was the sun just sinking down below the 
horizon, and there was her own beautiful gera- 
nium, which had perhaps helped to suggest the 
vision. 

“It was only a dream,” she said, half sighing, 
“only a dream, and yet I feel better for it. Yes, 
I see now nothing can be small in God our Fa- 
ther’s sight; he made the primroses as well as 
the lilies ; he gives them their work to do, and 
the message which a wild flower may bring to 
another’s heart, is his sending. He cares for 
the sparrows, and he will care for me. He feeds 
the ravens, and he will give the least of his 
children what they need ; flowers to cheer them, 
strength to help them, and, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, forgiveness of their sins, that they may 
be saved.” 





DID NOT LIKE HIS WAGES. 





POOR boy once went to work for a wicked 

master, who wanted him to tell lies about 
his goods, and so deceive and cheat his cus- 
tomers. 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “I can’t do such 
things. I will leave your service first.” 

He did leave, and going home said to his 
mother, “I have left my place, mother.” 

“Why have you left ?” asked the good woman. 
“Was your master unkind to you?” 

“No, mother, he was kind enough,” replied 
the boy. 

“Did n’t you like the work?” 

“It was the wages I didn’t like, mother,” 
‘“* My master wanted me 
to sin, and the wages of sin is death.” 

I like that boy’s spirit, and would press him 
to my heart if he was near me. He had the 
wisdom to see that to lie and to cheat is to com- 
mit sin. He had the courage to forfeit the pres- 
ent gains of sin because he did n’t like its future 
wages. Noble boy! He had the stuff in him 
which makes good, useful, trustworthy, and 
happy men. 

Now many children love sin because it is 
pleasant at the time, but did you ever know a 
child who loved its wages? The wages of sin 
is death. It kills the body, it ruins the soul. 
Is it not a foolish thing to sin? . Suppose a 
child should drink deadly poison because it 
tasted sweet, would not he be foolish? And is 
not that child more foolish who sins because it 
is pleasant, although he knows it will destroy 
him forever? Remember, the wages of sin is 
death. 
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HE FAMILY fPIRCLE. 


BepD-Rooms.—As one-third of our entire existence 
is spent in our chambers, in the unconscious happi- 
ness of sleep, and as good health is impossible with- 
out the habitual breathing of a healthy atmosphere, 
the importance of inhaling a pure air during sleep is 
self-evident. No sleep can be sound and healthful 
unless the person is comfortably warm ; and many a 
man who has gone to bed in health has awakened 


with a mortal malady, or one involving life-long | 
suffering, by having been exposed to a draft of air | 


upon some part of the body while asleep, either 
from an open door, an open window, a broken pane, 
or an unstopped crevice. 

Three things, then, are indispensable to the health- 
fulness of a bed-chamber: we must be comfortably 
warm, must not be exposed to drafts of air, and must 
be supplied with a pure air, not very cold. <A great 
deal has been written about sleeping with windows 
sky-high, so as to let in all out of doors; none but 
monomaniacs or born fools write thus ; we know that 
many persons have met their deaths by having been 
exposed by means of an open window to a sudden 
change in the weather during the night ; and certainly 
the safe side is the best. 

In cold weather there should be fire in an open 
fireplace all night, and air enough will get in at the 
crevices of the doors and windows to create a current, 
driving the bad air up the chimney. In Summer a 


but when the hot air comes in at the ceiling it forces 
the bad air to the floor, so that if holes are open in 
the floor, or around the base-board, and the floor is 
furred, this bad air escapes in that direction, heating 
the floor in its passage outward, thus effectually pre- 
venting cold floors, which causes cold feet, making 
our wives and daughters cross, and enriching the 
doctor and apothecary.—//ai/, 


DrEssING GIRLS—CRUELTY OF THE PREVALENT 
Customs.—The customary practice of dressing our 


| girls, of which Mrs. Jennet T. Hazen has written 


lamp or candle may be burned standing in the fire- | 


place, unless the door of the hall is left open ; but as 
most persons, at least in cities, do not feel safe to 


sleep with an open door, the lamp is a good substi- | 


tute. A window may be hoisted, but there are com- 
paratively so few nights during the year to make it 
safe to do so, that the fire or open inner door is 
preferable. There is no advantage of going to bed 
or undressing in a cold room; all invalids and seden- 
tary persons should undress, sleep, and arise in a 
room not lower than fifty degrees; and if it was 
seventy, while rising, so much the better. ‘The old, 
the sedentary, and the sickly should sleep on feather 
beds in cold weather ; if they sleep on mattresses, it 
often requires so much bed-clothing to keep them 
comfortably warm that it oppresses the breathing, 
and so confines the foul air above the bed as to 
make them restless. In a close room the first out- 
breathing contaminates the whole volume of air in 
the apartment, and this will go on till at last there is 
not enough pure air to sustain life, and the man dies ; 


frequently in the columns of the Western Rural, with 
great seriousness as well as enthusiastie interest, is 
taken up by the sharp pen of Mr. Upton—Peregrine 
Pickle—in the Chicago Tribune, in a forcible manner, 
which the importance of the subject emphatically 
demands. Now, in this severe Winter weather, let 
parents heed these admonitions and warnings, and 
put them into immediate practice. Says the writer 
not a whit too sharply : 

In these cold, blowy, snowy days, I am pained to 
see the efforts of foolish parents to freeze their little 
girls. It is an outrage. Girls should be dressed as 
comfortably as boys. On the contrary, the poor little 
shivering things are sent out into the streets, with 
their heads comfortably protected, thick shawls around 
their shoulders, which comparatively need no protec- 
tion, their skirts standing out at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and their poor little drum-stick legs as un- 
protected from the blasts as the legs of a turkey 
hanging in a meat-stall. And thus we pack off these 
little girls to school, with their big heads to be 
crammed full of learning, at the expense of their 
legs, which, at a tender age, are of more importance 
than their heads. 

As a general rule, parents should devote their 
entire attention to their little girls’ legs, and let their 
heads alone. The heads will take care of themselves 
in due time. The legs are helpless and need atten- 
tion. By taking care of the heads, little girls acquire 
a knowledge, such as it is, of music, drawing, all the 
modern languages, botany, the use of the globe, 
embroidery, and, in general, a little of nothing, and 


| by neglecting at the same time their legs they acquire 


colds, coughs, headaches, weak backs, pipe-stem 
legs, hollow chests, neuralgias and other complaints, 
which either send them to heaven before they ought 
to go, to be made into premature angels, or if they 
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live to grow up, make them drag through a miserable, 
unhappy, and unhealthy life. 

And all this time you take your great, strapping, 
tough hulks of boys, who are never cold, and are 
twice as strong and hardy as your girls, and wrap 
them up, and fit them out in thick woolen trowsers, 
and drawers, and heavy top boots. The result is, 
they grow up to be tough, strong men, and these 
little wretched, artificial feminine creatures do n’t 
grow up at all, or if they do, they develop into a sort 
of human curiosity, far better for preservation in a 
case of butterflies than for contact with the sharp 
edges of the world. 

If I had absolute power granted me I would call 
together every mother in this city, and I would 
whisper in their ears: “Take those girls of yours 
and clothe them properly. You have no business to 
imbitter their future lives with the misery of poor 
health, and some of you I notice are murdering your 
children. It is therefore ordered that within twenty- 
four hours every one of these blessed little girls shall 
have nice, warm, woolen garments, her legs protected 
thoroughly, and her feet shod in thick, comfortable 
shoes, through which dampness will not penetrate.” 
And after twenty-four hours, if I found a little girl 
running about in any other condition, I would hang 
the mother for murder or malicious intent to kill. 
That is what I would do if I had absolute power. 


Hints TO HusBANDS.—Amid the many suggestions 
to wives and mothers which we give from time to 
time, we take pleasure in sandwiching the following 
very judicious hints to husbands, which we find in an 
exchange : 

Avoid unnecessarily contradicting your wife. When 
we smell at a rose it is to imbibe the sweetness of its 
odor ; we likewise look for any thing that is amiable 
in man. Whoever is often contradicted feels an in- 
sensible aversion for the person who contradicts. 

Never take upon yourself to be a censor upon your 
wife’s morals, nor read lectures to her, except affec- 
tionately. Let your preaching be a good example, 
and practice virtue yourself to make her in love 
with it. 

Command her attention by being always attentive 
to her; never exact any thing from her that you 
would not be willing that she should require from 
you ; appear always flattered by the little she does 
for you, which will excite her to kind offices. 

When a woman gives wrong counsel, never make 
her feel that she has done so, but lead her on by 
degrees to what seems rational, with mildness and 
gentleness ; when she is convinced, leave her all the 
merit of having found out what was just and reason- 
able. 

Choose well your male friends ; have but few, and 
be cautious of following their advice in all matters, 
particularly if inimical to the foregoing instructions. 

Never be curious unnecessarily to pry into your 
wife’s concerns, but obtain her confidence by that 
which, at all times, you repose in her. Always pre- 
serve order and economy ; avoid being out of temper, 


and be careful never to scold. By this means she | still receives from his Russian workshops about a | 








will find her own house more pleasant than any 
other. 

Seem always to obtain information from her, espe- 
cially before company, though you may pass yourself 
for a simpleton. Never forget that a husband owes 
his importance to that of his wife; if.he degrades 
her he injures himself. Leave her entirely mistress 
of her action, to go and come whenever she thinks fit. 


POLITENESs.—We have always considered polite- 
ness a cardinal virtue. A pleasant word, a smile, an 
act of unostentatious yet genuine kindness, often 
leaves the heart sunnier than the more studied and’ 
formal civilities of social intercourse. Affability is 
always an important element in determining what is 
called “success” in life. No man likes a boor. No 
man voluntarily subjects himself to the ceaseless irri- 
tation of harsh words and frowns. It is the polite 
man in every vocation in life who is the successful 
man. 

Nor is affability less a Christian than a social virtue. 
Politeness is the golden rule in action, We have 
no faith in any man’s religion who is not also a gen- 
tleman. Of course we do not refer to that counter- 
feit “gentility” that so often passes current in the 
marts of fashionable society. It is rather to that 
genuine kindness of heart, that cordial sympathy 
with the feelings and welfare of others, that Paul 
calls “charity,” and which he justly esteems as the 
greatest of the Christian virtues. A little incident 
that we find in an eastern exchange very well illus- 
trates the casual advantages that continually present 
themselves to the man of genuine politeness : 

Within a few years a couple of gentlemen—one 
of whom was a foreigner—visited the various loco- 
motive workshops of Philadelphia. They called at 
the most prominent one first, stated their wishes to 
look through the establishment, and made some 
inquiries of a more specific character. They were 
shown through the premises in a very indifferent 
manner, and no special pains were taken to give 
them any information beyond what their own inquiries 
drew forth. ‘The same results followed their visits 
to the several large establishments. By some means 
they were induced to call at one of a third or fourth- 
rate character. The owner was himself a workman | 
of limited means, but on the application of the 
strangers his natural urbanity of manner prompted | 
him, not only to show all he had, but to enter into | 
detailed explanation of the working of his establish- | 
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ment, and of the very superior manner in which he 
could conduct his factory if additional facilities of | 
capital were afforded him. The gentlemen left him, | 
not only favorably impressed toward him, but with | 
the feeling that he thoroughly understood his busi- | 
ness. | 
Within a year he was surprised with an invitation 
to visit St. Petersburg. The result was, his locomo- 
tive establishment was removed there bodily. It was 
the agent of the Czar who had called on him, in com- 
pany with an American citizen. He has recently 
returned, having accumulated a princely fortune, and | 
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hundred thousand dollars a year. He invests his 
money in real estate, and has already laid the founda- 
tion for the largest fortune of any private individual, 
and all are the results of civility to a couple of 
strangers. 


I REMEMBER.—A pair of blue eyes—long, sunny 
brown curls, and lips that would make you think of 
ripe cherries, as much as those cheeks would of roses. 

I remember a pair of dimpled arms and shoulders, 
a large straw hat wreathed with flowers—and a crim- 
son frock trimmed with white braid—a pair of red 
morocco shoes and pinafore. 

I remember a little brown cottage among the maple, 
where a laughing, babbling stream meandered by, 
and the birds sang all day long—the steep hill at the 
right—the garden with its wealth of “marigolds,” 
“touch-me-nots,” and “evening beauties,” the porch 


festooned with “ morning-glories,” the graveled path ° 


bordered with pinks leading to the gate—the old well 
with its iron-bound bucket, and unwieldy sweep and 
moss-lined curb—and martin-box, and the white cur- 
tains at the parlor windows. 

I remember the blue skies, and downy clouds flecked 
with crimson, and starry nights when the moon shone, 
and Winter nights when the snow lay on the ground, 
when there was chiming of bells and peals of laugh- 
ter. I remember snatches of rhyme and pattering 
of little feet-—and the noise of playful chattering 
to dolls—and the chime of broken dishes and certain 
performances on jews-harps. 

I remember a great deal more than all this. I re- 
member a day when toys and dolls were gathered up 
and put away by careful hands—when the little worn 
red shoes, and crimson frock, and white pinafore were 
laid away, almost sacredly in an unused drawer up 
stairs—when there was no laughter—no pattering of 
footsteps. When the crib was shoved back against 
the wall, and the little empty chair was put back in a 
distant corner. I remember—tears and moans—and 
a little, calm, dead face in a coffin. 

Dead! did 1 say dead! No, no, that can not be ; 
you are living in my heart; in my memory, darling ; 
living where no sickness or pain can come, no death 
destroy. In heaven, thank God! 

There is a little grave out under the maples ; there 
are many such little graves; there are very many 
broken hearts; well it is there is One who can heal 
them. There are many vacant cribs, and empty 
chairs, and desolate homes. What should we do if 
he had not said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me ?” 

Let me see the little crib, and chair, and crimson 
dress, and the red shoes, and white pinafore; don’t 
hide them away. Strew the playthings that she 
loved, the bits of broken china, the jews-harp, the 
dolls, and paper dresses all around. I may shed 
tears over them, but they ’ll not be bitter ones. The 
prints of little fingers upon the furniture, do n’t erase 
them; the marks of little footsteps here and there, 





dog-eared leaves of her little soiled primer ; her fin- 
gers made them. Put a plate at the table where she 
used to sit, and a high chair at its place—it will seem 
the more as if she was at play, or running in the gar- 
den; not as if we had shut her out; not as if she 
were dead ! 

I remember, ay, and who does not remember? 
Who is there on the wide earth who has not some 
sacred memory hid away from the prying eyes of the 
world? some recollection between which and mam- 
mon’s worshiper a vail is forever drawn? Who 
could quite forget if he would? ay, who would quite 
forget if he could? 


THE Love or THE BEAUTIFUL.—Place a young 
girl under the care of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, 
and she, unconsciously to herself, grows into a grace- 
ful lady. Place a boy in the establishment of a 
straightforward, thorough-going business man, and 
the boy becomes a self-reliant, practical business man. 
Children are susceptible creatures, and circumstances, 
scenes, actions, always impress. As you influence 
them, not by arbitrary rules, nor by stern: example 
alone, but in a thousand other ways that speak through 
beautiful forms, pretty pictures, so they will grow. 
Teach your children, then, to love the beautiful. 
Give them a corner in the garden for flowers, encour- 
age them to put it in the shape of hangjng baskets, 
allow them to have their favorite trees, teach them to 
wander in the prettiest woodlets, show them where 
they can best view the sunsets, rouse them in the 
morning, not with the stern “ time to work,” but with 
the enthusiastic, “see the beautiful sunrise!” Buy for 
them beautiful pictures, and encourage them to deco- 
rate their rooms each in his or her own childish way. 
Give them an inch and they will take a mile. Allow 
them the privilege and they will make your home 
beautiful. 


WuaT HoME CAN Be.—It can be made the soul’s 
resting-place of love and joy, or its abode of dread 
and torture. It can be the Paradise of the heart and 
brain, or the gloomiest hell whereof imagination can 
conceive. It may be the abiding-place of loftiest 
angels, or of lowest demons ; the battle-ground of 
basest passions, or sweetest peace-realm of the holi- 
est affections. ‘There may uprise an altar, sacred to 
the God of love, or a Moloch fane, dedicated to all 
idols of the baser worship. There may flourish the 
choicest growth of soul, and the priceless gems of 
intellect and feeling may adorn the shrines or upas 
shades may exclude the heavenly brightness, and 
poisonous weeds overrun the soil. ‘There, nightin- 
gales and doves may nestle, or birds of night hold 
conclave. Footprints of angels there may linger 
lovingly, or steps of fiends leave the impress of un- 
hallowed visitation. 

There may be the consecrated site of prayer, or the 
vestibule to all evil deeds. ‘There may arise the po- 
etic fervor of a loving memory ; and from its guarded 
silence may emerge the assassin. The patriot or the 


do n’t efface them; the little hat with faded flowers | traitor, the humble lover of mankind, the ambitious, 
twisted around it, let it hang where her little hands | unscrupulous plotter, the chivalrous defender of all 
put it; that won’t grieve me now; don’t turn up the | truth and honor, the betrayer of innocence and trust, 
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all issue from its gates, molded into good or per- 
version by its Omnipotent influence; by the charm 
of misery, the harmony of discord, the sunshine or 
the night of home. 

Make home “the dearest spot on earth,” by the 
attractive goodness, harmony. Be it ever so humble, 
seek to beautify it; bear its inevitable cross of en- 
durance ; elevate its standard ; consecrate its being ; 
so that all who enter may feel the benign influence of 
guiding and controlling love ; the spirit of peace per- 
vading its serene atmosphere ; the retired glory of 
the spirit-world resting upon it like a benediction 
from on high. 


THe YouNG Men.—Parton writes: “If you look 
into the early life of truly helpful men, those who 
make life easier and nobler to those who come after 
them, you will almost invariably find that they live 
purely in the days of their youth. In earlyslife the 
brain, though abounding in vigor, is sensitive and 
very susceptible to injury, and this to such a degree 
that a comparatively brief and moderate indulgence 
in vicious pleasures appears to lower the tone and 
impair both the delicacy and efficiency of the brain 
for life. This is not preaching, boys, it is simply the 
truth of science.” 

That is true. Taking the lowest view of life and 
character, the follies of youth permanently affect the 
mind, It is true also in the higher plane of moral 
life. Our sins make impressions upon us, giving di- 
rections to our thoughts, and shape to our purposes 
that will be visible,even long after we have repented 
of our sins. It is a pernicious maxim that young 
men “must sow wild oats ;” it is a false and ruinous 
theory of life that treats immorality in early life as a 
matter of indifference. If you would be pure, noble, 
useful men, be pure, honorable, and useful while 
young men, 


Tue Beauty OF TRuTH.—How often is a stigma 
cast upon Christianity because the veracity and moral 
integrity of its professors are so called into question! 
Unfair indeed, you will say, to blame Christianity for 
its counterfeits; as well may you cast away good 
bank notes because there are some counterfeits of 
them. Yes, and not only unfair, but looked at 
thoughtfully after all, an unconscious compliment to 
Christianity ; for the stigma implies that these men 
are not embodiments of the glorious creed they pro- 
fess. We turn from the false copies to the fair 
and divine Original ; how refreshing and stimulating 
to study his character who came to bear witness to 
the truth, and in whose mouth there is no guile! 
Beautiful words these—no guile—nothing even sus- 
ceptible of mistake, or design to conceal. How 
clearly he declares, when speaking of the rest of 
heaven, “If it were not so I would have told 
you”—implying that truth would have obligated 
him even to correct their anticipations, if false, as 
well as to unfold~the revelation of eternal life. 
Think of him in the busy scenes of the market and 
the Temple, sitting at the Pharisee’s banquet, and 
eating at the publican’s table, yet ever and always re- 
vealing hidden hypocrisy and interpreting the sincere 








sigh for forgiveness and peace. True in what he 
said; true in what he threatened; true in what he 
promised ; true in what he corrected; true in what 
he revealed. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS REVIVED.—A clergyman who 
had been engaged as Seamen’s Chaplain at a South- 
ern port, was, in the course of duty, called to the sick- 
bed of a sailor, apparently at the gates of death from 
the effects of his licentiousness. He addressed him 
affectionately upon the state of his soul. With a 
curse the sick man bade him begone and not harass 
his dying bed. The chaplain, however, told him 
plainly he would speak, and he must hear, for his 
soul was in jeopardy of eternal death. The man, 
however, remained sullen and silent, and even pre- 
tended to sleep during his faithful address*and prayer. 
Again and again the visit was repeated with similar 
success. One day, however, the sick man made use 
of an expression, by which the chaplain suspected he 
was a Scotchman. To make sure of the fact, the 
chaplain repeated a verse of that version of the 
Psalms still in use among the Churches in Scotland ; 

** Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear ; 
Like pity shows the Lord to such 
As worship him in fear.’’ 

The chords of the sick man’s heart vibrated to the 
well-known language. His eyes glistened with un- 
usual moisture. The chaplain prosecuted his ad- 
vantage. Knowing the universality of religious in- 
struction among the Scotch, he ventured an allusion 
to his mother. The poor prodigal burst into tears, 
He admitted himself to be the child of a praying 
mother, who had often commended him to God. He 
had left her tong before to become a wanderer on the 
face of the great deep. No longer did he repel the 
kind attentions of the chaplain, and his monitor had 
the satisfaction of seeing him recover from his sick- 
ness, and arise from his bed, he verily believes, a 
child of God. 


HAVE PATIENCE.—Learn to put a right construc- 


| tion on all God’s dealings with his Church, and with 


thy soul. With regard to his Church, there may be 
a time wherein thou shalt not only see it tossed, but 
to thy thinking, covered and swallowed up with tears ; 
but wait a little, it shall arrive safe. This is a com- 
mon stumbling-stone, but walk by the light of the 
Word, and the eye of faith looking on it, and thou 
shalt pass by and not stumble at it. The Church 
mourns, and Babylon sings—sits as a queen ; but for 
how long? She shall come down and sit in the dust ; 
and Zion shall be glorious, and put on her beautiful 
garments, while Babylon shall not Icok for another 
revelation to raise her again ; no, she shall never rise. 
Be not hasty ; take God’s word together, and do not 
judge it by parcels. It is indeed all wisdom and 
righteousness, but we shall best discern the beauty 
of it in the frame, when it shall be fully completed 
and finished, and our eyes enlightened to take a fuller 
view of it than we have here. O, what wonder, 
what endless wondering as our eyes behold it, will it 
then command !—Zeighton, 
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RELIGION AND THE REIGN OF TERROR; 07, ¢he | out the fear of God and the love of righteousness. 


Church During the French Revolution. Prepared 
from the French of M. Edmond de Pressense, by 
kev. John P. Lacroix, A. M. i2mo. Pp. 416. 
$1.75. Mew York: Carlton & Lanahan, Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

This is an authorized translation and edition of one 
of the most popular works of the eminent author. 
M. de Pressensé is at the head of the valiant defend- 
ers of evangelical Christianity in France, against the 
oppressions and superstitions of Romanism on the 
one hand, and French skepticism and rationalism on 
the other. As the editor of “ La Revue Chrétienne ” 
he has contributed extensively to the creation of a 
French Protestant literature ; as the author of “La 
Pays de l’Evangile,” and of “ Jésus-Christ son temps, 
sa vie, son ceuvre,” he is known as the antagonist of 
Rénan, and has almost entirely broken the insidious 
influence of his fascinating skepticism ; as the author 
of “Histoire des trois premiers siecles de I’Fglise 
Chrétienne,” he has given us one of the ablest ex- 
positions we possess of the historical planting and 
training of the primitive Church. The present volume 
is a very interesting and valuable one. It is a full 
and perfect study of the relation of the Church and 
of Christianity to the French Revolution. The French 
Revolution is, in many respects, the greatest revolu- 
tionary crisis of modern times ; it was the inaugura- 
tion of a newera for both hemispheres, confirming 
the new-born liberty of America, and introducing the 
sleepless and deathless spirit of freedom into Euro- 
pean society. The place held by Christianity in this 
grand crisis was an intensely interesting and import- 
ant one, so much so that M. Michelet can only see 
upon the stage “two grand actors—Christianity and 
the Revolution.” Such writers and legislators as 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Mirabeau and Talleyrand 
had prepared the nation for a flood of atheism, and 
for a reckless reaction against the Church of Ro- 
manism, while the extravagance of the court, of Ver- 
sailles, the Tuilleries, and Little Trianon had prepared 
the people for a desperate struggle against the royalty 
and nobility. The storm broke over the land, and 
the contest began ; it was, on the one hand, a struggle 
of liberty against absolutism, free thought against 
spiritual despotism ; and, on the other, of Christianity 
against a godless philosophy. The great Revolution 
made shipwreck. No wonder. It struck for liberty, 


but by the very blow killed true liberty herself, by | 


striking down her eternal ally, religion. The name 
of liberty was tarnished by the most atrocious crimes; 








Christianity seemed for a moment to have gone down | 


in a night of blood and delirium, amid the triumphant 
orgies of a foul-mouthed atheism. That which in 
America has succeeded so well, in France only resulted 
in disaster and failure. No nation can be free with- 


In this nation, also, whenever we are ready to substi- 
tute a godless philosophy for religion, and a heartless 
rationalism for Christianity, we must also be prepared 
to substitute despotism for liberty. The merit of the 
volume before us is, that it presents a truthful and 
exhaustive view of this special phase of the Revolu- 
tion; namely, the religious, which has hitherto had 
the misfortune either of being treated with neglect, 
or of being perverted and distorted by skeptics, to 
the prejudice of Christianity. The translator has 
done his work excellently, wisely taking the liberty 
of condensing some parts not interesting to the non- 
French reader. The biographical notes subjoined to 
the volumes are valuable. 


A GARDEN OF Spices: £xtracts from the Religious 
Letters of Rev. Samuel Rutherford. By Rev. Lewis 
R. Dunn. With a Biographical Essay, by Rev. A. 
C. George, D. D., and an Introduction, by Rev. T: 
L. Cuyler, D. D. 12mo0. Pp. 288. $2. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carlton 
& Lanahan. 

Samuel Rutherford has been called “the glory of 
all devout Scotchmen.” He lived more than two 
hundred years ago, but still lives in the hearts of all 
his pious countrymen. His eminence is an eminence 
in piety. It has been given to but few men to live so 
near the throne, to drink so deeply and constantly of 
the fountains of Christian experience, to lean by faith, 
as John did in the flesh, on the very bosom of the 
Savior. From this deep and precious communion 
he has brought forth the richest and sweetest thoughts 
for the meditation of the pious heart. This collection 
is well called “A Garden of Spices ;” you seem to 
breathe the very fragrance of the garden as you read, 
and its words are as honey and the honeycomb. The 
book is a companion for the closet, to be read and 
meditated upon in hours of devotion; and the more 
it is read, and the more thoroughly the reader imbibes 
its spirit, the more certainly will it be a feast of fat 
things to his soul. The preacher will find much here 
to warm his heart into fervency, earnestness, and 
devotion, and many thoughts for the garniture of his 
sermons. We would like to see this book placed on 
the table in every Christian household, not to be 
read all at once, but to be picked up again and again 
at least once every day, to gather out of it some 
pure, sweet, inspiring thought. It is rather a singular 
coincidence that Mr. Dunn in the far East, and Mr. 
George in the far West, were simultaneously drawn 
to these precious letters, and both set about the 
work of collating them for publication. The present 
volume has resulted from combining into one volume 
the labors of both. The volume is issued in very 
handsome style. 
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THE GARDEN OF SoRROWS ; 07, the Ministry of Tears. 
By Rev. Fohn Atkinson. 16mo. Pp. 203. $l. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan,. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

This little volume is a very appropriate companion 
to the one we have just noticed, and we rejoice to 
see our two houses East and West simultaneously 
giving these admirable devotional works to the Church. 
This is a precious little book. Mr. Atkinson has 
achieved a difficult task, not only in writing a devo- 
tional book, which are very difficult works to write, 
but in writing a book of practical religion in the 
department of human trial and sorrow, which we 
think to be the most difficult of all. The difficulty 
lies in treating human sorrows in a manly, sensible 
style, with the calmness and hopefulness of a Chris- 
tian philosophy, and the delicateness with which the 
wounded and sorrowing heart should be approached, 
avoiding a cold, logical stoicism on the one hand, 
and an enfeebling sentimentalism on the other. We 
have said Mr. Atkinson has succeeded, and the book 
before us is a very precious little volume which we 
can heartily commend to every reader, and especially 
to the sorrowing ones. It contemplates human sor- 
row from the stand-point of Gethsemane, in the light 
of revelation and of Christian faith, and is dedicated 
“to those who suffer and to those who weep.” Such 
will find very precious consolation in these medi- 
tations. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine, in a Poem. By F. 
G. Holland. Illustrated by Hennessy, Griswold, and 
Linton. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $9. 

All our readers have heard of Kathrina, and we 
presume multitudes of them have read the beautiful 
poem. In our February number, 1868, Rev. R. H. 
Howard gave us an extended and appreciative notice 
of the poem. In our own opinion it ranks first in 
many respects among the American poems that have 
been issued during the past five years. We need 
now only speak of the beauties of the present edition. 
The publishers have here put it forth in a square 
octavo of two hundred and eighty-one pages, on 
tinted paper, gilt edges, in heavy beveled backs, 
richly gilt, and have embellished it with seventy very 
fine wood illustrations. Take it all in all it is the 
finest gift-book of American production we have seen 
this season. 


WoopsIDE AND SEASIDE. J/lustrated by Pen and 
encil. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 

R. W. Carroll & Co. $6. 

We have about exhausted the vocabulary of words 
expressive of beauty, in describing the books that 
are now issuing from the American press. We have 
no new ones to apply to this one. It is a younger 
sister of the one we have just described, and, like a 
younger sister, exhibiting a little more gayety and 
joyousness. It is a large duodecimo, on very fine 
paper, gilt back and edges, containing thirty-five 
poems selected from the best of the poets, and forty- 
five very superior illustrations in wood. 





CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HiIstrory, FROM ROLLO To 
Epwarp II. By the author of “The Heir of Red- 


clyffz.” 12mo. Pp. 475. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


The Cameos here put together are intended as a 
book for young people just beyond the elementary, 
histories of England, and able to enter in some 
degree into the real spirit of events, and to be struck 
with characters and scenes presented in some relief. 
The author of this volume has chosen a happy method 
of writing history, so as to make a distinct and per- 
manent impression on the mind of the young reader. 
The objection that it is fragmentary is not valid, from 
the fact that this very character gives each event the 
advantage of standing out with the greater distinct- 
ness. It is written in forty-one chapters, or “‘ Cameos,” 
as the author fancifully, but happily, calls them, each 
one distinctly cut, but all adapted to the same general 
purpose. The period to which the history relates 
extends over a little more than four hundred years— 
from A. D. goo to 1329—or from Rolf Ganger, or 
Rollo, one of the sea kings who invaded what after- 
ward became Normandy, down to the time of “ Good 
King Robert.” A similar volume on the early history 
of France is promised. 


THROUGH THE DARK TO THE Day: A Story of 
Discipline. By Mrs. Jennie F. Willing. 16mo., 
Pp. 339. $1.50. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
Mrs. Willing is known to the readers of the Re- 

pository as a sprightly, versatile writer, having a 

large observation of things, and writing about them 

tersely and sensibly. Her style is very free and easy, 

a little too much so, but of a character always to 

carry the reader along with her in a gratified humor 

with the piquant writer. This is her first venture in 
an extended story, and is a successful one. The 
story is written in her characteristic style, and/the 
characters are well conceived and strongly drawn. 

It is a story of human life, in which is exhibited the 

discipline of a strong, proud heart into submission, 

faith, and peace through sorrows and sufferings. 


THE ORPHAN’s TRIUMPHS. Zhe Story of Lily and 
Harry Grant. By H. K.P. \6mo. Pp. 295. $1.25. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 

GENEVA’S SHIELD: A Story of the Swiss Reformation. 
By Rev. W. M. Blackburn. 16mo. Pp. 325. $1.25. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 

PAULAND MARGARET. Zhe Lnebriate’s Children. By 
H. K.P. 6mo. Pp. 178. $1. New York: MM. 
W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
These are three excellent books for the Sunday 

school and the family. Two of them are written by 

the author of “The Kemptons,” one of the best 
temperance books that has been issued for years. 

Paul and Margaret will be found to be of the same 

order, beautifully illustrating the blessings of tem- 

perance, and showing the sad ravages of intemper- 
ance. The Orphan’s Triumph is by the same writer, 
and is a story of great beauty and interest. Geneva’s 
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Shield is by the author of “Ulrich Zwingle” and 
“ William Farel,’” two heroes of the Reformation, 
and he has here given a story of thrilling interest of 
the times of the Reformation in Switzerland. 


Tue CHILD WIFE: A Zale of Two Worlds. By 
Captain Mayne Reid, author of “ The Scalp Hunters,” 
et. 12mo. Pp. 402. $1.75. Mew York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 
Captain Mayne Reid is well known to many Ameri- 

can readers, and has now become an American citi- 

zen. Most of his writings hitherto have been for 
young people ; this one is addressed to adults. It is 

a charming story; under the garb of interesting 

fiction we have almost an autobiography of his own 

remarkable life, and an inside view of the fearful 
struggle for Hungarian Independence, with which he 
was so nearly associated. Its plot alternates between 

Europe and America, and its style is lively, spirited, 

and rather sensational. 


THE WoMAN’s Kincpom. Sy the author of “ Fohn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: Harper & Bros, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This story has had extensive publication, appearing 
simultaneously in two or three English magazines, 
and as many American. It is not Mrs. Craig’s— 
Miss Muloch’s—best novel considered artistically as 
a work of fiction, but is surpassed by nothing she has 
written in the naturalness of its descriptions, its 
healthful and pure views of life, and in the sweet 
womanliness that characterizes the entire narrative. 
The plot is very simple. Two brothers love two 
sisters. The one couple marry and are happy. The 
other pair are separated through the want of fidelity 
of one party. Unhappiness is the natural consequence. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE; for 
Schools, Families, and Colleges. By F C. Dalton, 
M. D., Professor of Physiology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Pp. 399. $1.50. Mew York: Har- 
fer and Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
This book is intended as a means of instruction in 

physiology and hygiene for pupils and general readers 

who have no previous knowledge of the technical 
names and phrases used in scientific studies of anat- 
omy and physiology. The work is so arranged that 
no term is employed which has not been already 
explained in the text. The most important, and at 
the same time the most interesting facts of physiology 
are here taught in a perfectly simple manner. It is 
an excellent text-book for the school and the family. 


Picciora. Par X. B. Saintine Précédé de quelques 
recherches sur Vemploi du temps dans les prisons 
Petat, par Paul L. Facob, Nouvelle edition. 12mo. 
Pp. 248. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

Picciola is a favorite French classic. It is one of 
the sweetest of stories ever told by a Frenchman. 
It is a history of the imprisonment of a State prisoner, 
whose name in the story is Charney, and of his con- 
version from blank, despairing atheism, to a strong 





and peaceful faith in God and the Savior, through 
the lessons of a little plant and its crown of flowers, 
growing between the stones of the little court that 
fronted his cell. ‘ Waif Woodland” sings his story 
in the poem in our present number entitled, “ Charney 
and his Flowers.” 


DEWDROPS ON THE DESERT OF LIFE. By Robert R. 

Engle. 12mo. Pp. 182. $1. Dayton, O. 

This is a volume of sketches, stories, essays, and 
poems, on a diversity of themes—the subject of tem- 
perance receiving particular attention, which fact 
especially commends the work to friends of the tem- 
perance reform ; although there is ample variety to 
suit all tastes. 


AMONG THE HILLS AND OTHER PoEMs. By Fohn 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50. 

The volume takes its name from the principal poem 
of the collection, the scene of which is laid among 
the New Hampshire mountains. It is an expanding 
and remodeling of “ The Wife, an Idyl of Bear Camp 
Water,” printed a year ago in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The story is greatly improved in the new setting. 
The miscellaneous poems are ten in number, and are 
fully worthy of their author. 


RurRat Poems. By William Barnes. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

This is a beautiful little volume, and full of true 
poetry, clothed in a simple beauty in perfect keeping 
with the mechanical appearance of the book. Mr. 
Barnes is an English poet, a poet of nature, describ- 
ing rural scenes, and living in loving communion 
with natural beauty. “The vale and the village are 
his world, and he makes us familiar with every lane, 
and copse, and hill; he laughs with the beauty in 
every farm-house, and knows the story of every cot- 
tager’s family. His language, direct and simple, aided 
by the ingenious structure of the verse, lends itself 
admirably to the scenes which he delineates. It is 
the homely, healthy language of his native country- 
side, only purified and clarified by good taste and 
feeling ; like brook water coming to one over beds 
of golden gravel.” 


THE Litre Gipsy. By Elie Saurage. ilustrated 
by Lorenz Frilich. Translated from the French by 
I. M. Luyster. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A beautiful book, with a beautiful story, and beau- 
tiful pictures for the young folks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand. Paper. Pp. 
303. 16mo0. Boston: Roberts Brothers—This is a 
very interesting little volume, the thoughts being very 
“happy ones,” full of a pure and true vein of humor 
which will often bring a hearty laugh at the amusing 
phases of an ordinary human life. It opens well the 
“Handy Volume Series,” which the publishers are 
about to issue, in a convenient 16mo form, neatly 
bound in cloth for one dollar, or in paper for seventy- 
five cents. 
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General Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books, 1869.— 
Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, issue a neat and 
valuable catalogue of home and foreign publications, 
which they will send free to any address on applica- 
tion. They also issue a very useful “Priced List of 
British Periodicals.” , 

The London Quarterly Review, and Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine—American reprints, by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 140 Fulton- 
street, New York. The reprints of the leading Quar- 
terlies and Blackwood are now indispensable to all 
who desire to keep themselves fully informed with 
regard to the great subjects of the day, as viewed by 
the best scholars and soundest thinkers in Great 
Britain. 

Consumption Curable. Information Respecting the 
Practice of F. H. Ramadge, M. D. Containing an 
Account of Several Cases in which it has been beneficial 
in this Country. 
96.—This is an account of the method of treating 
consumption and other diseases by the use of the 
Inhaling Tube. It is a contrivance to give easy and 


By F. M. Howe, M. D. Paper. Pp. | 


systematic use and exercise to the lungs, by the 
regular and measured inhalation of pure atmospheric 
air. It can not be doubted that such inhalation 
would be of great benefit in many diseased states 
of the lungs. But to understand fully and properly 
its use, the pamphlet should be read, and its author 
consulted. 


Catalogue of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., 1868-69.—Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., LL. 
| D., President ; students, 148. //inois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity.—Oliver S. Munsell, D. D., President ; 6 teach- 
ers; 219 students. 

Music: What Shall be my Heavenly Name? Words 
by F. Walden. Music by A. D. Fillmore. Cincin- 
nati: John Church, jr. 

Grant’s Waltz. 
& Cady. 

Whitney's Musical Guest, January, 1869. 
Whitney, Toledo, O. 

Loomis’s Musical Journal. C. M. Loomis, New 
Haven, Conn. 


By Hattie Nunn, Chicago: Root 


WwW. W,. 








fDITOR'S J ABLE. 


Tue HILt-stpE SUFFERER.— Meta Lander” has 
contributed the following touching account of one of 
Christ’s patient sufferers. Read it, and learn to be 
more patient and thankful : 

If you should ever go to Pheenixville, a part of 
Eastford in Connecticut, you will find on a sunny 
hill-side an ancient burying-ground. In that quiet 
spot slumbers the mortal part of the heroic Lyon, 
who fell in Missouri, one of the first martyrs in our 
late war. 


“So Lyon died! and well may flowers 

His place of burial cover, 

For never had this land of ours 
A more devoted lover. 

Living, his country was his bride, 
His life he gave her dying ; 

Life, fortune, love—he naught denied 
To her, and to her sighing.”’ 


In a little brown house at the foot of this grave- | 


yard, you will find another, whom not men, but God 
has written martyr. Twisted and almost doubled up, 
blind in one eye, with her jaws nearly set, and well- 
nigh helpless, there lies Lizzie Smith on her little bed 
no larger than a child’s crib. And there, day after 
day, week after week, and month after month has she 
lain for more than thirty years. 

I shall never forget my emotions as I went from 
the grave of the dead to that of this living martyr. 
“How can flesh and blood endure such protracted, 
hopeless suffering ?” was the question I asked myself 
as I first looked upon her. 

Hopeless? Ah, when I felt thus, how little did I 


understand of that promise, “ My grace is sufficient | 


for thee!” The good Lord had given that patient 
sufferer his richest cordials. He had lighted up 
those bare walls with unearthly radiance. Out of the 
most excruciating pain, out of the deepest poverty, 
had he caused her to sing the sweetest songs of Zion. 

“ As I advanced step by step,” she says, “the Lord 
enabled me, more and more, to see what I needed, 
and what it was my privilege to have. I could not 
stop upon the ground where I had formerly stood. 
I must know that God was mine and I was his. I 
must have Urim and Thummim placed upon my 
heart.” Thus was she led to a fullness of consecra- 
tion which brought her entire peace, a state, how- 





ever, which she did not attain till some years after 
| her connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
| In speaking of her past and present, she compares 
| them to sailing vessels and steamers. ‘The one,” 
she says, “has to go according to the winds; the 
other, having the propelling power within, however 
| contrary the winds may be, can go forward in spite of 
| them all.” 

But at this time I can give only a brief outline of 
her case. Sometime I hope to tell the story of her 
life more fully and fittingly. From Lizzie’s abundant 
expressions of gratitude for the substantial tokens of 
sympathy which have been sent her, I can not forbear 
quoting one or two. 

“ Yesterday morning, while pleading for material 
and spiritual supplies, this passage came to my mind: 
‘ And it shall come to pass that before they call I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear.’ 
When your note came I felt that God’s word was 
verified.” 
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At another time she writes through her amanuen- 
sis: “I hardly know how to express the surprise and 
gratitude that pervaded my soul as I perused your 
letter. Although I had been asking my Heavenly 
Father for large things of late, yet when they came, 
and so soon, and in such a body, I was awe-struck at 
the goodness and condescension of God. And how 
shall I ever sufficiently manifest my gratitude to you 
and those who have united with you? O my dear 
friend, I can never doit; but there is One who stands 
by as my surety, and he has said, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of these little ones, ye have 
done it unto me.’ And the promise is, ‘ Verily thou 
shalt not lose thy reward.’ May God reward you all 
a thousand-fold !” 

With a portion of sums thus contributed, the little 
brown house has been partially repaired. In speak- 
ing of a severe storm that occurred not long after, 





Lizzie writes that not a drop of rain found its way | 


through the roof into her little room. But more help 
is needed to complete what ought to be done. Are 
there not others who would count it a privilege to 


minister to this dear saint? It is not long since the | 


day of the Nativity, a day commemorating the time 
when God gave to man his greatest, yea, an infinite 
gift. On that day the branches of many a Christmas- 
tree hung full of goodly things. Will not some 
grateful heart, warmed by the Divine love, think of 
this sufferer in the little brown house, and spare her 
some small leaf or bud from their lately blossoming 
tree? 

If any have a desire to send such kindly and Chris- 
tian tokens, they may be addressed to Miss Lizzie 
Smith, Eastford, Connecticut, or to the care of Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


DeaATH OF Rev. HrramM Mattison, D, D.—Just 
after we had closed our previous number we saw the 
announcement of the death of Dr. Mattison, our 
friend, and an occasional contributor to the Reposi- 
tory, and a large contributor to the literature of our 
Church. He passed to his reward on Tuesday, No- 
vember 24th. Just one week before we had seen 
him, in full health, and earnest in projects for the 
cause of God. He was reading the proofs of a large 
pamphlet on some features of Catholicism, and we 
were discussing the plan of a book he was preparing 
on the “ Relations of Catholicism to the Civil and 
Religious Interests of America.” We felt ourself 
inspired by the fullness of life and purposes of this 
zealous man. A week more, and his work was done! 
The Master said “it is enough, come up higher.” 

Dr. Mattison was one of our strongest men. He 
was a prolific writer ; perhaps wrote too rapidly and 
too much to have an enduring influence on the Church 
through his writings. But nearly all his productions 
were intended for immediate influence, and sprung 
out of existing needs. They partake of the quick, 
earnest, polemical character of his public ministra- 
tions. He was a defender of the truth, and was 
always ready for battle, whether with voice or pen. 
His last service was devoted to the American and 


entered into the contest with Catholicism, manifesting 
peculiar ability and efficiency in this special work. 
In his profound love of truth, and a most hearty 
hatred of every form of oppression, we have the key 
of his zealous and untiring labors, in which he literally 
wore out his life. His work done, he died well. No 
doubts or fears clouded his passage to the tomb. All 
was calmness, trust, and peace, 


DEATH OF REv. LABAN CLARK, D. D.—This ven- 
rable father in the ministry died at Middletown, 
Conn., Saturday evening, November 28th. He was 
in his ninety-first year, and in the sixty-seventh of his 
ministry, being the oldest itinerant minister in our 
Church at the time of his decease. The venerable 
father Boehm exceeded him in age, being, we believe, 
in his ninety-third year, but not quite so long in the 
ministry. Father Boehm now has the honor of being 
the oldest living itinerant. Laban Clark entered the 
ministry in the year 1800. His labors were spent 
chiefly in New England, New York, and Lower 
Canada. He acquired the reputation of an earnest, 
faithful, and indefatigable laborer, and was one of the 
most successful of the early Methodist preachers, 
He took a lively and enduring interest in the benevo- 


| lent and educational enterprises of the Church. He 





was one of the founders of the Wesleyan University, 
Conn., and was one of its warmest friends to the day 
of his death. He was also one of the first movers 
in originating the Missionary Society of our Church. 
His last days were characterized by cheerful piety, 
and his life was calm and blessed. 


PICTURES FOR THE MILLION.—To the Atlantic 
Almanac, issued by Fields, Osgood & Co., Mrs, 
Stowe contributes a very sensible article on the ques- 
tion, “‘ What pictures shall I hang on my walls?” It 
is a vigorous and wholesome protest against the ty- 
rannical domination of “high art,” by which many 
really beautiful pictures are kept out of our houses, 
because they do not reach the standard of high artis- 
tic excellence, and under the influence of which, mul- 
titudes are deterred from ornamenting their rooms 
with any pictures at all, because they are not able to 
purchase the costly ones that have the sanction of 
connoisseurs. We have no objection to high art; 
we most heartily admire and rejoice in the nearest 
possible approach to perfection that the artist can 
make, as we richly enjoy the highest order of music, 
executed by the best masters. But high artistic 
paintings no more meet the wants of the homes of 
the million than does high operatic music; nor is it 
any more reasonable to deprive our homes of simple, 
beautiful pictures, in the absence of highly artistic 
and original paintings, than it would be to shut out 
of our homes the beautiful melodies, simple, home- 
like songs, and precious hymns, because we can 
neither procure, nor, perhaps, can really enjoy highly 
artistic music. 

“ High art means,” says Mrs. Stowe, “‘ what professed artists 
and instructed people, who understand the technical proprieties 
of art, and the technical difficulties to be overcome in it, consider 
as interesting and valuable. It also means what past ages have 


Jiked and enjoyed, and things that are historically interesting, as 


Foreign Christian Union, and he had just thoroughly | the record of the modes of thinking and feeling on such subjects 
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in past ages. Now, many of the best records of these in costly 
engravings are not suited to family life, but ought to be kept in 
museums and portfolios. The admirable engraving of old blind 
Belisarius is a chef d@’auvre of the engraving art, a touching and 
tragic picture, but who wishes at all hours to be confronted by 
the image of a blind father with a son bitten by a serpent in his 
arms, however well represented? The better the representation 
of such a subject, the worse it makes it for a home picture. 
Hung in a bed-room, this work of high art might give bad 
dreams and a possible nightmare ; and it had better be kept in 
a portfolio and admired when the subject of proof engravings is 
up. If a person should be so fortunate or unfortunate as to get 
a capital photograph of the first draft of that bloody-bones pic- 
ture, ‘Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment,’ where the judge looks 
like a prize-fighter in a passion, shaking his fist at his mother— 
such a sketch might have a certain value as ‘high art,’ for there 
is abundance of high art in this very disagreeable picture, but 
we should earnestly recommend him not to frame it and hang it 
up for the terror of his wife and the bad dreams of his innocent 
babes.” 

We believe in pictures for the home; few things 
contribute more to lighten up and beautify a house ; 
nothing looks more cold, stiff, and uninviting than 
bare walls in the home-room ; few things, too, con- 
tribute more toward refining and purifying the family, 
than do properly selected and well-adapted pictures. 
A great wrong is done to the millions by setting up a 
standard of such critical excellence that, not having 
the means to reach it, they must either do without 
pictures altogether, or feel condemned under the 
criticisms of a dozen “ Don Positivos,” for indulging 
their own taste in the simply beautiful pictures that 
they are able to obtain. A great wrong is done to 
art, too; for how are the multitudes to become 
appreciative of high art without rising to it through 
the love and study of pictures more simple, with 
their points of beauty and sentiment more obvious? 
The engraver has long been a schoolmaster leading 
us to the artist, and more recently the really beauti- 
ful art of chromo-lithography, by reproducing the 
coloring of originals, as well as the outline, is a still 
more rapid and efficient educator, We are not 
speaking in favor of poor pictures, or mere pretti- 
nesses ; modern art has placed it in the power of all 
to have good pictures of their kind—and if we can 
not afford the original painting, let us have the skill- 
ful translation of it by the engraver in steel, or the 
colored imitation of it by the chromo-lithographer. 
Mrs. Stowe well says : 

“There are certain humble walks of art in which excellence 
consists simply ina faithful and truthful representation of nature, 
in which the excellence is of a kind of which common people 
can become good judges. It takes very little artistic skill or 
sense to judge whether a stalk of blue gentian is faithfully 
painted, or the copy of a bunch of apple blossoms is true to 
the model of its great original. A host of such simple, inexpen- 
sive ornaments are given by Prang in his chromo-lithography. 
A bunch of apple blossoms, a blue gentian, so represented as to 
excel average painting, forms a charming domestic ornament, 
unpretending, unambitious, and always beautiful. Never do 
our hearts cease to thrill when the time of year comes round for 
their fair originals to smile on us, and never can we lose the 
sense of beauty in their imitations.” 

Mrs. Stowe teaches the alphabet of all true cul- 
ture—self-reliance, and a courage to reject the advice 
of others, however pretentious, when their dcfa are 
at utter variance with one’s own impressions. Of 
course, this does not imply unteachableness, it only 





demands a reason for the faith proffered to us. 
says: 


She 


“The great value of pictures for home should be, after all, in 
their sentiment. They should express sincere ideas and tastes 
of the household, and not the tyrannical dicta of some art 
critic or neighbor. It is desirable that the drawing and painting 
should be good and respectable, and that the family should be 
well enough informed to know that a picture painted on a 
japanned waiter, however smooth and pretty, is not a good 
picture simply because it is smooth and pretty. We should try 
to cultivate our taste, and then express it; but the value of 
family pictures in a great degree should consist in the fact that 
they do sincerely represent our own tastes and preferences, and 
not those of others. It is desirable that these should be cul- 
tured tastes, but quite as much so that they be real and genuine. 
A respectable engraving that truly is felt by the family as an 
artistic pleasure is a better thing for them than a much higher 
one that they do not understand or care for.’’ 


These are brave words, and fitly spoken, and we 
hope they will be powerful, if not in modifying the 
demands of high art critics, at least in helping the 
millions to break away from the influence of their 
exacting dicta, and in leading them to gratify their 
own tastes, and to adorn their own homes, in a 
manner to contribute to their own pleasure. 

We agree with the brave writer that “it is one of 
the signs of the millennium that real good art, correct 
and pure as far as it goes, is being made the inherit- 
ance of the million, as it is now being done by the 
chromo-lithograph ; and we have little sympathy with 
the scornful style in which some self-important art 
critics have condemned or ridiculed efforts that are 
bringing beauty and pleasure to so many thousand 
homes that otherwise poverty would keep bare.” 


GoLDEN Hours.—The first number of this new 
juvenile magazine is on our table, beautiful in appear- 
ance, just right in size and form, and interesting in 
its large variety of matter. It deserves a wide circu- 
lation, and we should be glad to hear of its entering 
every family side by side with the Repository. We 
know the publishers are desirous of making it in 
every respect a superior magazine for the children, 
and are sure that the encouragement of a good sub- 
scription list will lead them to make progress in 
every succeeding number. It starts well, is of a good 
size and shape to furnish an excellent foundation for 
a first-rate magazine. Its matter is of the highest 
moral tone, and its influence in the family can not be 
other than inspiring and ennobling. It will repay its 
cost many fold by its pure lessons, and by its instruc- 
tio and entertainment of the young folks. Let our 
families lay hold of it, and encourage the publishers 
in this laudable effort to furnish them a high-toned 
magazine, free from those blemishes which make 
many children’s magazines worthless. 


THE NEw FEATURES.—Our January number, in its 
new dress and with its new features, is taking sinely. 
The press, the agents, and correspondents speak in 
the highest terms of its increased adaptedness to the 
wants of the family. Subscriptions are coming in 
encouragingly. We think the Repository deserves a 
large increase this year. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Let the efforts be still continued. The larger the list 
the better we can make the magazine. 










































































